
JAL Jumbo involved in 1 97 8 accident 


Survivor describes last 
moments of the tragedy 


FUJIOKA, Japan (AP) — A Japan air 
lincK stewardess who survived Monday 
crash of a Jumbo jetliner — history's 
worst single- plane disaster — said in ho- 
spital on Wednesday that a big noise, a 
sudden drop in cabin pressure and a wild 
yawing of the aircraft preceded its 
nose- down plunge into a mountain ridge. 

Yumi Ochiai, 26, told two airline direc- 
tors that she saw damage to a ceiling 
above a rear Lavatory, but did not know 
whether a rear fuselage door blew out, as 
has been suggested by some observers. 

Mrs Ochiai was off duty and sitting in 
the rear of the airliner when the routine 
flight from Tokyo to Osaka turned to ter- 
ror. She was one of four people among the 
survivors. 

She spoke during a day of fast- moving 
developments that included recovery by 
searchers of the 747’s two flight recor- 
ders, the discovery of two more pieces of 
apparent aircraft debris in the sea off the 
Japan coast, and the start of a massive 
helicopter shuttle operation to bring the 
bodies of victims out of the remote crash 
site for identification. 

. Mrs Ochiai, who has been a JAL ste- 
wardess for about two years and was 
recently married, suffered pelvic and arm 
fractures in the crash and was listed as in 
relatively stable condition in a hospital 
here. 

According to JAL spokesman Geoffrey 
Ttidor, she told the two officials that the 
crash itself was a series of three jolts, 
with seats and cusions flying. The next 
thing she knew a helicopter was flying 
overhead. 

"I waved but it didn't notice me,*’ she 
was quoted as saying. “I fell asleep. I 
woke up to a man’s voice. It was morn- 
ing. ” 

Many of the bodies recovered at the 
crash Bite were severely burned, officials 
said. Mr Ochiai said there was no fire in 
the immediate area where she lay. 

She did not indicate whether there was 
panic aboard the plane after the big noise - 
but said the oxygen masks came down and 
a white cloud swirled through the crowded 
cable. She said it was not smoke, and JAL 
officials suggested it was condensation 
from the sudden pressure loss. 


There was no announcement from the 
' cockpit but a purser made an emergency 
announcement, and a stewardess in- 
structed the passengers to put on life jack- 
ets and assume a crash position, Mrs 
Ochiai said. 

The aircraft, meanwhile, was going 
through what she called a dutch roll, a 
pitching and yawing as if out of control. 
The pilot told Tokyo air controllers he had 
problems — broken door in the rear, a 
loss of pressure, and could not keep the 
plane under control. 

The interview with JAL officials Yo- 
shiro Matsou and Voshiyasu Miyumi 
lasted only 10 minutes, Tudor said. Her 
description of the big noise and the dam- 
age to the interior cabin wail followed spe- 
culation by some observers that some- 
thing may have struck the aircraft in its 
rear area, perhaps the tail. 

/AL officials said she was seated in the 
56 the of the planes 60 rows. 

Voshlnubu Shibakawa, a spokesman for 
the Gunma Prefecture ( state) Police, said 
the two recording devices were found 
shortly after 2 pm (0500 GMT) in a valley 
below the ridge where most of the wreck- 
age is scattered. 

The two recording devices — actually 
painted bright orange for visibility — keep 
track of cockpit conversations and alti- 
tude, course and other flight data. Offi- 
cials consider them essential to determin- 
ing what happened to the Boeing 747SR 
jetliner. 

Tudor, meanwhile, confirmed that the 
sqme jetliner wqs involved in a mishap in 
1 978 when its tall section scraped the 
runway on landing at Osaka airport. 

Tudor said there was no possibility that 
the 1978 incident contributed to Mon- 
day's accident. This was seven years ago, 
and after the repair was made, it was the 
same as a new airoraft, he said. 

The repairs Included replacement of the 
surface skin and lower part of the rear 
fuselage with spare parts made by Boeing 
at the same time as the airplane* s original 
manufacture, he said. 

Tudor said the plane was tested after 
repair but did not know to what degree 
that included parts of the plane beyond 
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eirut shelling intensifies 
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DREXEL HILL (USA): Jean and Sonia Rieka and their daughters Roslne, left,: 
Cblmene, right, pose outside their Drexel Hill, Pa. home, Monday. The family 
lived In . America for the past ’,7 years on a student visa, and Is aow facet silk 
threat of deportation to their native Lebanon. As Christians, the Rlchuftui 
their lives should they have to return to Lebanon, aid have gained the uslstuct 
US Senator John Heinz (D-Pa) In their quest to remain in the United Stater [ 
laserphoto) 


Sun- run silver arrow 


Car bomb kills 1 2 in East Beirut 

■SF Zt * w C I r h V ah ex F ,oded ,n * densely populated Christina 

" id — “*■» 

of L€banon 8tBtion President Amin Gemayel’s Phalaite putrid 

aMrt^ d h«nHTIL e a!“ OI ! g * * du * ont fro “ rubble of a Kum] 
apartment building devastated by the blast. 

El?RDii5h3Jl. n8 JSfi- re ?f #t "^"morning in the low- income neighbourhood of 
said fiw ®® TOral p r * 8 *n a cluster of Industrial compound!, thoi 

saifl.liniiotip of blaek smoke mushroomed over the area. 

tal^amul usVap bI * *£** !"? ftr ® •***"■ raced to the scene of the blast, ft* 
tais appealed for orgeat Mood donations. 

Indians celebrate anniversarj 
of independence day 

The ^ 8th anniversary 1 consultation, organisation of ^ 
hrated it .b?ftS gdi ^S ^ y is -*«Ie- scientific and technical semlr^i j 
lndians Thursday, 15 Au- courses on problems of mutual JW 
8UBl ’ 1985 ' etc. One or two important visits 

On this occasion the Indian Ambassador uke ty t0 take P lacB bo { ore 
th r ^fc re ^ Santoshi, in a message, said , These visits, we ho?* 
that the latest achievements under the in further strengthening of . r Srft 
leadership of Prime Minister uiSl scientific, technical, economic 


I UT(AP) — Christian and Mu- 
militia gunners rained artillery 
i and Soviet- made rockets on 1 
fs residential neighbourhoods 
third straight day Wednesday 
olice said the city’s airport came 
• shellfire. 

ce also said at least five civilians 
killed and 27 wounded in Wednes- 
renewed bombardment in Beirut’s 
n and Christian sectors. 

Hire bit the airport's eastern run- 
Air controllers and terminal staff 
efuge in underground bomb shel- 
Jut no casualties were reported and 
operations were not interrupted, 
Met said. One Middle East Airlines Boe- 
lug 10? landed moments after the blitz. 

It was the second time in as many days 
ihit the airport has been shelled in the 
sectarian battles. Forty shells hit the arri- 
vals terminal, apron and the sand around 
Ac runways before dawn Tuesday, sligh- 
tly wounding a guard. Two planes were hit 
tyiliarpnel, but officials said damage was 
light. 


air P? r L which has been frequently c ‘ . 

closed by fighting in the last 1 0 years of „ 8purces dose, to the committee, who 
Lebanon s civil war, is located in Muslim V iK2 e °a c p. ndlt * on of anonymity said 
territory on Beirut's southern outskirts * .^ ednasda y new ceasfire is being 

The renewed bombard™,,, .... unils „ of U». ^ 
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Latest on the Haditha- Aqaba pipe- 
line project see page 13 

• YMCA Summer camp for 
orphans . — page 5 

• Speaking for Jordan's rural 

women page 6 

• An artistic spirit that 

knows no bounds pa ge 7 

• The South African 

crisis .—. — page 12 

• Amman Dev. Corp. embarks 

on projects page 16 

• Role of institutional 

investors page 20 

• Indonesia hits 40th 

milestone . page 2 1 


tp£rfV?i? eWe 2 bombardmen t. which shat- 
tered a three- hour lull, came as police an- 

??Ji7 C 7? th8t have killed 

a ” d J 75 - wo unded in artillery battles and a 
spate of eye-for-an-eye car bombings by 
Muslims and Christians In the last 10 
aays. 

As the gunners dueled with 155-mm 
Howitzers, 120-mm mortars and truck- 
mounted multi- barrelled rocket laun- 
chers, warring militiamen traded hit-and- 
run grenade forays across Beirut's divid- 
ing Green Line, police said. 

They said the fighting along the Green 
Line forced the closure of all crossing be- 
tween Christian East Beirut and the Mu- 
slim West side. 

The headquarters of a security commit- 
tee representing the main militias and the 
Lebanese army was hit at the mid-city 
racetrack by six shells at midday, wound- 
ing a police guard, police reported. 


' units oi MIC Hrflly 

loyal to -President Amin Gemayel also 
were locked in a duel with Howitzers and 
Ub-made M-48 tanks with Druze mili- 
tiamen in hills overlooking Gemayel' s 
suburban palace in Baabda. 

Druze gunners poured barrages of 
1 00- mm cannon fire from Soviet- made 
£ r 5 r ij J an . ks rockets from multi- 
barrelled launchers known as Stalin or- 

K FI Aha u hriS r ian army 8orrison at 
Ciouk El-Gharb, police reported. 

The hilltop town commands roads from 
tne centra! mountains leading to Gemay- 
el s palace in Baabda and the adjacent 
Yarze dlstnct where the defence ministry 
and US ambassador Reginald Bartho- 
lomew s residence are located. 

J5^ k j n n 8 u s,0ck e rthe dama Bc. police 
aa ' d a -*500 houses have been destroyed or 
badly damaged and 1 , 1 38 cars destroyed 
iiMhe artillery battles in and around Bei- 
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a PProach adopted ^- the 
Prime Minister, and the country’s adher- 
' dem0Crati ‘ ! 

anhintti , dynamic and wise lead- 
Hia Majesty King Hussein and 

! KL d n ^ elations with Jordan have 
iSS!?«S5S ract 1 erised by frl «ndship and 
! ^various fields. The sign- 

eaf f ^. t Scientlfic and Teohni- 

■SSSMSUif hi8,ory of ' ,ndo - 

and Specialists for research, training, 

Train accident 
kills 14 Turks 

Wim& 

'•ta ’}£?%!: tu «*«*«* 

TlrtiT: • • UlM,IBey MatlM 


countries.” 


Officials critici^ 
Soviet propagau® 


SANTA BARBARA ( AP) - 
nald Reagan’s administration, 
a Soviet propaganda blitz dJHgJ® 
jthe upper hand at the US-SovW* 
says such tactics will hinder prw** 
ing the November talks. . 

The United States will 
a Soviet Union that c °fij||oi 
summit... with a real sepj*® ^ 
: how to deal with the worldw 
White House Spokesman 
said Tuesday. “And we 11 » 
deal with that, * * he added. ^ 

Speakes noted that an (j 

ber of Soviet officials have ‘ iS 

.lars on US television show* 

1 months and have used 
make policy sUtements. But I 
that the statements don t WTj 

Another senior adDdnist^ 0 ^^ 
reacting to a Soviet sponsored 
advertisement and other such 
- ~!Wlc relations battle J 


' King receives 
Luxembourg 
minister 

“ His Majesty King 
SfJSJW received at Al-Nadwa 

jjisisr os ' Forc,li,, M,nis - 

S feJfhi 11 ? n , ,lnls 1 tcr rcv, ®wcd the 

to HI ?! s , ln t,l ° M,dd,e 

MeJesly explained the 
lerino m ® 111 Joint move aimed at 
the Middle East Issue 
a&W 1 agreement. They 
* EEC nnH* ra « wor * d,s relations with 

I KS! ’*"* “ tle , nded b y Mr Mar- 
TibV Ai m M Ch i ef » af lhc R °y al Court, 
(airs thii ^i* S I * Minister of Foreign 
-L 0 J ; rdanlan Ambassador to 

SBW 5^ aad the other 
« or Mr Poos’ delegation. 

''tJSSiJSa P 1 ;. Wednesday held' 
Taher AI ‘ Masrl al a 

? iS C0 ^ I,l^y, 8 su PP«>rt for 
lb S i! owards achieving peace 
He described the 

hfl |" 4 ~ an accord as ver y »«"- 

Th mi * m ^ 0r 8lep towards peace. 
**He contl nni * ls ? ex P resse d concern 

•SuSSl ■' Ir *' 1 w,r * ni ,lie 

M government 
to Provide loan 

^ ( r J ndonesia 

Ijo'mmron 

J* "ow u n( u r ® r a container ship ter- 

i^NSssr.jvsss 

funds' w)ii u. 

m '^St' em? us ®d to buy loading 
tJ 81 ’ h/> kifoilSi 1 ® 111 for use at the 

“y? 0 ' ^erlf nr’ of Jaltarta ' 

Habibie L?‘ SBa COf nmunica- 

t quoled 88 aayin * 

by ex Pected to be 

• the newspaper re- 



His Majesty King Hussein receives visiting US Congressman George Crockett 
(Petra photo) 

4 Israel not serious about 
peace, 9 Congressman says 


By Khader Mansour 
Star Political Writer 

AMMAN — Israel is not serious about 
the peace process and the US Con- 
gress will never allow a motion to 
pass where a recognition of the PLO 
as the legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people is called for, says 
US Congressman Mr George Crockett 
after visiting Jordan and the West 
Bank. 

In an interview with The Star the con- 
gressman said that it is a well-known fact 
that the American decision-making pro- 
cess where the Middle East region is 
concerned, is greatly influenced by Israel 
and its lobbies in the United States. ‘ ' It is 
the duly of every sincere American to put 
an end to this frustrating situation as 
American values and interests are at 
stake,” Mr Crockett says. 

Mr Crockett described President Rea- 
gan's second term as signalling a con- 
structive drive towards peace in the area. 
”Mr Reagan is serious about it and is foll- 
owing steps which could lead to a genuine 
peace in the Middle East.” he said. 

He criticized the passive and even the 
negative attitude of some Arab regi- 


Sm 4I Arabia * Qatar 3 rivals 


mes towards the Palestinian people as 
evident from the recent events where 
Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon 
came under heavy attacks, which resulted 
In many deaths and massive destruction 
“Such regimes fall to realize that (he 
Palestinian tragedy is similar to that of 
South Africa’s blacks.” Crockett said. 

But he does not believe that a successful 
result can be expected in the near future 
as long as the United States is against the 
idea of holding an International peace 
conference where all parties can particip- 
ate on the basis of the United Nations re- 
solutions. 

Mr Crockett also said that unless the St- 
ate Department modifies its attitude to- 
wards the PLO role in the upcoming 
'Jordanian- Palestinian- US dialogue, such 
a dialogue will never take place. He said 
he will work to Increase Congressional 
contacts with PLO officials since without 
the PIO “no fruitful results can be ex- 
pected from the current moves. “ 

Mr Crockett praised the sincerity of His 
Majesty King Hussein for his “construc- 
tive role and determination to promote a 
durable and just peace in the region." 

During the visit Mr Crockett met with 
His Majesty the King, Prime Minister 
Zald Rifai and Foreign Minister Taher 
Mesri. 


The Star 

In view of the Eld Al Adha holidays. The 
Star will not be published on Thursday, 29 
August 1985. The paper will however ap~ 
£ ear ® D the newstands on 5 September, 
lne Star wishes its readers a happy Eld. 

Survivor 

describes 
gunman 
to police 

£AiRO (AP) A survivor of an attack in 
which a junior Israeli diplomat was .killed 
has given Egyptian police a description of 
the gunman who fired two bursts from a 
submachine gun into the diplomat’s car. 
the Israeli embassy said Wednesday. 

Embassy spokesman Isaac Bar-Moshe 
said Egyptian security authorities told the 
embassy they have many leads in addition 
to the description and expect to catch the 
assailant and two accomplices. 

Atrakchi an administrative attache 
posted to the embassy last May, died In- 
stantly in the Tuesday morning attack 
Two women In the car, Atrakchi’ s wife 
I,ana ’ 24, and his secretary Maza! Mena- 
sne, 22, both embassy employees, sus- 
tained bullet wounds. Bar-Moshe said 
doctors who operated at El- Salaam hospi- 
tal to remove bullets from the women In- 
dicated their injuries were not life- 
threatening. 

The spokesman told the Associated 
Press that Egyptian investigators inter- 
viewed Mrs Menashe after the surgery 
and she gave them a lot of details about 
the attack. 

He quoted her as saying there were 
three men in the attack car. the driver 
and two others, but that only one did the 
shooting, using a submachine gun. He 
quoled Egyptian police as saying the at- 


tack car was a red fiat. 

Mazal said that the gunman first 
sprayed the Israeli car with bullets from 
inside the attack vehicle as it drove past. 
Bar-Moshe said. 


Kuwait A Bahrain 250 fils 


Syria A Lebanon 3 pounds 
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IRBID — Fur thu second conse- 
cutive summer, residents or Ir- 
bid have had the opportunity to 
meet and talk with a large group 
of Americans. 1 he Americans 
were students of the University 
of Virginia/ Yarinouk University 
Summer Arabic Programme. 
This summer . 3 I Americans from 
21 difrereni schools participated 
in (he programme. 

The idea was conceived by Un- 
iversity of Virginia assistant 

R rofessor Mohammed Sawaie. 

lr Sawaie first proposed the 
programme to administrators at 
the University of Virginia in 
1981 which contacted officials 
at Yarmouk University. The idea 
was viewed favourably at Yar- 
mouk and correspondence began 
which led to the first programme 
in 1984. 

Administrators of the pro- 

f irammc repeatedly asked why it 
a organized at Yarmouk. Yur- 
mouk University Language Cen- 
tre Director, Mohammed Avvwnd 
said the University was inter- 
ested in the programme because 
it has the potential to “spread 
knowledge about Arab culture." 
He said the programme's other 


Virginia, Yarmouk 
Universities Summer 
Arabic programme ends 


benefits are opportunities to dis- 
pell misinformation about Jor- 
dan. its economic development, 
the status of women, and the 
Arab- Israeli conflict. "One of 
the most important benefits," 
Awwad said, "is the personal 
relationship with people." He 
said this enables Americans and 
Jordanians to improve (heir 
understanding of each other. 

Mr Sawaie also thought the 
programme would benefit both 
Americans and Arabs. He said 
many Americans studying Arabic 
could benefit from a period of 
study In the Arab world. He said 
many of the programmes that he 
used as models are open to stud- 
ents from many countries. How- 


ever. he thought that a pro- 
gramme for a limited number of 
weeks and addressing a homoge- 
neous group could be more bene- 
ficial. 


By Rick Hfltem 

Special to The Star 

In 1984 two levels of Arabic 
were taught. They were the 
equivalent of second year and 
third year Arabic at the Univers- 
ity of Virginia. This summer, a 
third level was added equivalent 
to fourth year Arabic at the Un- 
iversity of Virginia. Sawaie said 
there is discussion about adding 
a fourth level. This would en- 


able American students of an 
advanced level to avail themsel- 
ves withtbis opportunity. 

As with all new programmes 
there have been many changes 
the first two years. Many other 
changes stiU need to be made. 
Some are simply improvements, 
others are attempts to address 
problems in the programme. Sa- 
waie said, "We are aware of 
problems embedded in any en- 
deavour of this type." He said 
the Yarmouk administration has 
been extremely helpful in ad- 
dressing some of the problems. 
Mr Sawaie however expressed 
satisfaction with the results of 
the programme this year. 
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Nl-vv items in t h^'progi aiilme to slum von the most wonderful ai/cUpectacNlar 


— The horses' play and their salute to the audience. 

— The art ol' swinging in the an with heads down. 

I he motorcycles team and their dangerous spectacular acrobat 

— The bears and their acrobat movements. 

— The man who burns himsell m the fire and then swallows it 
— - The cowboys team and their dangerous play. 

— Wrestling between the king of the jungle and the fiercest wild animal 

— latticing on the water with varieties to the tune of music 

I he International Italian clown Bibo" who has won the admiration ol the and, once 
and his wonderful comic series. auuienec. 

The trapeze team displays. 

“ Vlcxican team air displays which worked in the biggest circs in the world hy s w,ng 
ing in the air with masked faces. y swing- 

— Many surprise to children and adults and daily distribution of valuable nri/es 

— Hosting gt cat artists and melodious singers who delight the audience. 

f he biggest prize is Opel Ascona. based on the entry ticket lor you and for your chil 
dren. Do not miss this opportunity. • > our cn,1_ 

The circus is in Jabal Amman - Seventh Circle opposite to Al-Waha sr«r»s , 

ass isr 5 • - *'" 1 ’ p - ” *■> ... Md.,. ... ii,;: 

— * .... 
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Sawaie said "Our task i, J 
try to present to An* [lc .a 
students a complete picture^ f 
Jordanian and Arab Cuta#-. 
The comp exjty of Arab culm,! 
makes this extremely difff! 
and Sawaie said a lack of 
standing of cultural 
has contributed to some of *■ 
difficulty. 

Another complication Tor ih 
programme is the fact that i>- 


j Chi ldren of war: 

re *r — — — ' — ■ 

HI | 

| The Lebanese experience 


By Najwa Najjar 
Special to The Slur 


students come from so many 4J- CHILDREN ARE the biggest los- 
ferent universities. Unlverjfc- ers in any war. Yet. the real eon- 
of Virginia programme adminii pawnees of war on children arc 
trators only communicate vni Snored by adults. Parents and 
most of the students through tin' politicians who are in a country 
mail until just about the start ab-jnralved in armed conflict prefer 


the programme. The different 
in training and in the back- 
grounds of the students add u 
the difficulties, Sawaie said 


not to see these consequences, 
because for the most purl they 
are unable to protect the chil- 
dren. Instead they speak of war 


with experience with differed 
teaching methodologies and ex ] 


Let us attempt to visualize the 


treme differences In actuii eipcr j en cc of war for the child 
knowledge and ability, he cotwi-i jn ictunon. Most of the child's 


knowledge and ability, he wwg 

nuedl • ji) is spent at home. Approxi- 

| niacely a quarter of a million 
These differences in acini children are estimated to be out 
knowledge of the language, co& of school. Their schools have 
bined with the experience t either been destroyed or occu- 
learning in a new envlromncL pled by displaced families. Those 
make the intensive language proi who can attend school, Jo so for 
gramme even more difficult In' only a few hours. There are no 


some of the students. Smt!- 
said, "Despite our orlenlaiicc' 


parks, no playgrounds. 
Balconies which served 


sessions, people continue ton! n| 4 yjng areas, have either been 
pect things to be the same m. destroyed or hang at loo dangcr- 


America. 


ous angles to permit any child to 
play on them. Children arc not 
And given that things irci'i allowed on the streets because 
the same, why do Ameriaii; bey we overcrowded with high 
come to Jordan to study Ante 1 speeding cars. And, of course. 
That is a question almost even) the fear of sniping, and shelling, 
student in the University of Viij or a car loaded with explosives 
glnia/ Yarmouk Summer Anfc : . creates a very limited environ- 
Programme has answered m ■ meat for the child, 
times. The reasons are u i vim:. &> lhe child sits a( home His 
as the students and that has he. quiel eyes a[1 lhat (nkes 

one of Phce from a hole in lhe wall or 

gramme. It Im iImjmM fiora a small window. He sees 
mans some of lhe diwsljt, Rivaled sll00lings of aUuUs> 


lime Americans have exp 
fenced the diversity of Arab, 
culture. Some of lhe slutfeti 
came to experience first toil 


pregnant women, and the treat- 
ment of prisoners. The children 
nave seen heaps of corpses of 
ran. women, and children. 


country and peopto M* jm whicTbad .lit iffiST 


only read about or seen on lewf 
slon. 

Others came hoping to W 
work or to conduct restim 
while also studying the languajj 
All of the Americans am* 


^ parts of their bodies mis- 
«n« The only world thu children 
know is one of violence. 

As a result of the violence the 
ird^ e ? ,,oric ' lceR numerous cx- 
. klS * es - Family members 
imn£'!- nds nre k ‘Hcd or just 


cause they want to Improve tbw limply disappear. Many leave to 
ability to read and wrile er Paccs to live, or children 

and also because they wan ^ away to live with one 


know the Arab people. j 

One of the students. Oth »*■ 
han, from Morgantown. 
Virginia studied Arabic for 
years before coming to J° r JJ 


El r u lhfir / elalives ' Other 
children feci ure less eon- 

Proiect P S!- ms 1 are l,|,aWe lo 
evil ,J hc,r c WWwn against 


YllgllllU Tnrlla&t evil flu,,. -I.IIVUCU against 

years before coming pJJyrJ chi|drSj rc u,iable to give their 
He hopes to graduate from JjJ m rea l the needed attention in 
Virginia University m May loss wa 8 . C " lcal situation. This 
with a Master’s degree » in y Mr w J. s . ex P r essed by another 11 

lish as a second languaF-- ( don’t i.iu , ima; "Grown ups 
ban said lie wants i to gjkjjj- thlnklS^T?®^ the ^ we are 
bsh in the Middle Eas .L ft ‘ h ey are so occupied 

completing his studies. He J ^ e ^problems, that it is 
ded,’ "Hopefully, sottw^J ,dea 10 disturb 

Arabic will be sort s«L e ^fver they no longer 

teach Arabic or Middle s ar ,a as ,^ e u Pholder of re- 

“ inlheUS - ]-»SS , --3!=aL£ 


Abuhan 
Tel: 42043 


the students when ne ^ 
didn't expect Jordan ^ 
westernized as it n- 0 jif 
dard perception in i the w 2. 
Arab is of a df 

Americans pereeptlons J 
Mjddle East correspond « 5. 

Saudi Arabia was like r . 
ago." h 

The University °f £ 

rmouk Uoiversity Snrame , 
bic Programme fld ^ r n e M'' 
can rest assured they ar ft 
helping many A^rica^ 
Arabs shatter 
tions about each other- T 

their respectivecountrK^ 
as the programme .con | 

adapt and * d J l J? lir : 1 t h e 
tualiy cometofWW« e » », 
all those involved in it- Cj 


Jordan 

' Jordan . . 

tatercontiriejitai 
t Hotel • .' 


ry 



Jordan 

Labour Ministry to 
get tough on illegal 
foreign workers 


J’T*. 

r'- 


One level (in the summer Arak! a someihing dial has made the 
programme) may have slufemi children strong and more respon- 




A grandmother attends her war- wounded grandson at the AUB 
hospital In Beirut 


ate shorl- term effects of the 
violence and Lhe losses arc 
clmos, fern, and sorrow. 

A sense of chaos is the first 
feeling (hat children experience. 
To them, those experiences are 
incomprehensible. All that most 
children are aware of is that they 
are scared nnd lhat people arc 
being killed. 

Fear, is another predominant 
emotion which arises from the 
experiences of war. Most chil- 
dren tire much more afrnid of 
losing their parents nnd their fa- 
milies than of their own death. 
Usually this fenr strikes when 
the child is iilnnc, often in the 
evening when he is about lo fall 
asleep. 

flic fear may be inarticulate 
nnd dilTu.se. or it may be remark- 
ably precise: “Most of all I’m 
afraid of the soldiers. You see. 
anything can happen here. I 
have seen so much. I have seen 
young boys being killed here. 

I hey have just been shot outside 
their homes without any ques- 
tions. Can you imagine it? I'm so 
afraid something could happen to 
my brothers. Sometimes 1 can't 
get to sleep. I hale the war." 

Beneath the confused world of 
chaos and fear, lies sorrow. Sor- 
row' over what they see daily. 
Life to them will never again be 
real life. Joy is something to be 
avoided because joy and sorrow 
go hand in hand. To them it is 
much safer to escape to the grey 
world where there arc no feel- 
ings at all. Amal 1 1 4 years old) 
who lost her sister in 1 976 says. 
“I laugh and joke a Jot. but I’m 
always sad. .. my life has been all 
sorrow". 

"I can’t go lo school. I can’t 
play football with my friends be- 
cause of the situation, but docs 


war or (he situation listen to me 
if I (ell (hem I’m scared and full 
of sorrow? I can’t put my fear on 
my parent's shoulders. Their 
burden of rear is already too 
heavy, I take care of the fear 
myself till I gel so used to it that 
I lose it. And people tell me: 
’Now you are strong, good child, 
not crying anymore". This view 
could be shared by any child at 
war. 


A child In Lebanon lives a dismal 
life. Each day there are losses 
and violence has become a normal 
occurence. The short term conse- 
quences have been discussed In 
tills article. However the more 
profound effects of war on a 
child provided by Ms Margaret a 
Ilolmberg a psychiatric social 
worker in Lebanon would be dealt 
with In the next article. 


By Ilaya Hussein! 

Special to The Stai 

AMMAN — The Minisity of l .a tv 
our is seriously taking mciismcs 
lo solve Hie problem of the large 
number of unemployed Jorda- 
nians and to widen their oppor- 
tunities of employment. Work 
permits for foreign workers will 
not be issued until investigations 
assure that no Jordanian is in 
need of that same job. 

According to statistics taken in 
1984, there arc 150.000 non- 
Jordan i:ms working in the coun- 
try. How fur is this number «. 
j us l i flu hie oneV "The number «»f 
Jordanian job seekers is large.” 
stated Dr Al-Ulmim, head of the 
Employment Depart incut m the 
Libour Ministry. “And there is 
a large number of non- Jordania- 
ns working illegally. In many 
cases, employers arc willing lo 
employ non- Jordanians because 
this means lower wages and 
many Jordanian job seekers re- 
fuse these offers, obviously for 
the same reason." 

Dr Uloum said, "our main 
aim is to ascertain that non- 
Jordanians working in Jordan 
hold legal work permits anti that 
in no case is a non- Jordanian de- 
priving an unemployed Jordanian 
with the potential to do that 
same work, or a Job.” 

How many university degree 
holders return Lo their country 
only lo find themselves jobless, 
or in most cases, employed in a 
field of work which was not ex- 
actly what one had attained n un- 
iversity degree for? Often, that 
is the case. Or sometimes it is 
the oilier way around. 

In the non- academic fields of 


work, there are many who arc 
wilting to be employed, but who 
lutvu no previous experience. 
This would require selling up 
training progiamniL-s. something 
Jordan is already working ini. 
Curiously enough is the fact ihut 
there are virtually nn Jordanians 
working in the agriculture .sec- 
tor. 

According to IJr Uloum. mil of 
the 150.000 non- Jordanian em- 
ployees in this country, r>4.000 
arc in the construction sector, 
2.1.000 in agriculture. 17.000 
in hole] and domestic services, 
another 17.000 in industry, and 
in the technical sector -I. Gutl, 
lhat is nurses and air hostesses, 
fur example. 

There are also 4.000 in trans- 
portation. while the rest arc dis- 
tributed in other minor areas. 
Out of the I 50.000 non- Jorda- 
nians, 12 2.000 ure Egyptians. 

“The doors arc wide open for 
Arabs lo work in this country 
under the condition that Jorda- 
nians have priority. All oLhcr 
Arab nationals come second., 
while the non- Arabs come last. 
But nil have the same rights 
conceded in social security when 
employed." said Dr Utourn. 

“We simply have to register 
every non- Jordanian working in- 
side Jordan in order to control 
the labour market and to offer all 
Jordanians the opportunity to 
work. We would like to bring to 
the attention of all employers 
that it would be working in the 
interest of the country lo employ 
Jordanians and Hint any non- 
Jordanian working without a 
work permit is subject to a 
monthly fine of JD JO or in some 
cases, deportation." Dr Utouin 
reiterated. 
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Youth Camp ends Arab children’ s week 




THE FIRST National Camp Tor 
Arab Youth ended in Jordan on 
Wednesday 2 2 August. The 60 
participants held a meeting at 
the Yarinouk University Liaison 
Office to announce their recom- 
mendations. 

The 60 young men and women 
who represented nine Arab coun- 
tries apart from Jordan recom- 
mended such a programme 
should be adopted and sponsored 
by other Arab countries. They 
said an outline should be set on 
the possibilities of permanent 
funders and sponsors on a regio- 
nal basis. Participants also sent 
messages of thanks to His 
Majesty King and to Prince 
Nassau. 

The camp, inaugurated last 
Thursday by His Royal Highness 
Prince Nassau nl MuTah Univ- 
ersity, was organized by the Jor- 
dan Numanum Forum with the 
aim to introduce Arab youth to 
each other which could help pro- 
mote. Arab unity by strengthen- 
ing (he bridges between Arab 
countries through the youth. 

Its other objective was to in- 
troduce young Arab men and 
women to Jordan and the role it 
has played in creating the mod- 
ern Arab history with the Great 
Arab Revolt at the turn of the 
century, and the current possi- 
bilities it has. The programme 
included visits to government 
and private industries in Jordan. 
There were also visits to tour- 
istic, archaeological and deve- 
lopment sites. 

The participants came from 
Palestine, Morocco, Tunisia, Su- 
dan, North Yemen, Qatar, Ku- 
wait, Egypt, BahrninandJordan. 


This year’s Arab Children 
Congress ended in Amman last 
Saturday. Seventy children from 
I 2 Arab countries participated. 
They were hosted by 10 of their 
Jordanian peers. 

During the week-long visit, 
aimed at cementing the bridges 
of the future between Arab coun- 
tries through children, the 8-13 
year old boys and girls loured a 
number of government and pri- 
vate institutes, touristic and ar- 
chaeological sites and met with a 
number of Jordanian children. 

Participants held an hour-long 
seminar at (he Royal Cultural 
Centre on the last day of their 
programme, and called upon 
Arab leaders to overcome differ- 
ences to unite Arab countries so 
that such differences will not 
interfere and prohibit tho parti- 
cipation of their children in such 
cultural and social meetings. 

They also thanked Her Majesty 
Queen Noor for sponsoring the 
programme and said they hoped 
their own countries would follow 
the example of Jordan and host 
Arab children in similar pro- 
grammes. 

Local industries 
helped 

The Prime Minister Mr Zaid 
Rifai chaired a Cabinet meeting 
this week during which Jordan’s 
exports and industries were dis- 
cussed. 

The first decision taken was 
that items similar to (hose pro- 
duced locally are to be prohibited 
or induced with heavy custom 
taxes only if the similar local 
products have chances to suc- 
ceed. 


A second decision emphasises 
the need to exempt or reduce 
custom taxes on raw materials 
needed Tor local productions, 
and a third calls upon the civilian 
and military consumer corpora- 
tions to purchase its goods from 
local industries. 

Palestine university 

One of the recommendations 
issued at a two- day meeting of 
the Palestine Higher Committee 
for Education, Culture and 
Science this week in Amman is 
that the Palestine Open Univers- 
ity should be based in Amman, 
the nearest possible place to the 
occupied territories. 

A second recommendation 
referred to Lhe need to cover the 
budget deficits of universities in 
the occupied territories, and that 
the higher education committee 
should be delegated with more 
power to update regulations in 
several universities in the occu- 
pied territories. The participants 
also called for support given to 
the education programmes of 
Palestinians in Lebanon and 
other Arab states. 

Free medical 
treatment 

Some 20 doctors and special- 
ists last Friday rendered volunt- 
ary services to patients at the 
Baqa Refugee Camp in a medical 
day programme organized by the 
camp's Youth Centre in co- 
operation with the social com- 
mittees of the Medical and Phar- 
macists Associations. 

Within the first two hours of 
the day long activity, some 300 
patients showed up at the camp's 
Youth Centre, and a commiLLee 


Exhibition reminisces Palestine 


By Haya Hussein 
Special to The Star 

AMMAN — For those who do not 
remember Palestine or simply 
for those whose minds were too 
young to record the images of an 
invaluable land and Its equally 
invaluable people, there is a 
truly expressive and iinmeta- 
phorically picturesque Palestine 
as our grandfathers knew it. In 
between the hard covers of a 
four volume edition entitled 
•'The Middle East in Pictures”. 

These Tour voluino documents 
of eleven albums of photographs 


about the Middle East are one of 
the prominent and probably most 
Important features in the 10-day 
Jordanian- Palestinian Cultural 
Exhibition which began on 14 
August at the Housing Bank 
complex. The exhibition Ts orga- 
nized by the Islamic Cultural 
Committee of Ai-Zahrieh, He- 
bron in co-operation with the 
Housing Bank. 

Among the attractions at the 
exhibition are Lhe historical, art- 
istic and cultural “stitoh” of 
Palestinian embroidery, needle- 
work and costume. Also on dls- 
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was formed by the youth for ga- 
thering blood donations, where- 
by over 25 blood units were do- 
nated for any patient in Jordan 
who need of them. 

Lots of tickets 

Over 195,000 drivers tickets 
were issued since January this 
year, most of which were 
through road radars, according 
to sources at the Public Security 
Directorate. 

Amman lopped the list with a 
total of 18,330 tickets issued, 
and Mahas, a town in the Balqa 
governorate, fell at the bottom of 
the long list with only 18 tickets 
issued. Drivers who received the 
highest total of tickets were in 
the 26-30 year age group with 
39.614 tickets. Private owned 
cars took the highest number of 
tickets with a total of 123,437. 

Crimes in Jordan 

There were 7,626 crimes in 
Jordan during the first half of 
this year an increase of 0.5 per 
cent compared to the number of 
crimes in the first half of 1984, 
Fortunately enough, Jordan does 
not have any organized crime, 
but rather those carried out by 
individuals. 

In an interview with the Ara- 
bic Daily ‘ Ad-Dustour' , the 
Director General of the Criminal 
Investigations Department, Mo- 
hammad Tarazi explained the na- 
ture of the crimes the country 
has faced. There have been 49 
cases of homicide, which took 
place not as a result of robbery, 
but of (wo main reasons, to “er- 
ase shame" or clean the family 
name — a matter which led to 40 
per cent of the homicides, this is 
followed by problems and fric- 
tions between families or ac- 
quaintances. 

The 121 robberies that took 
place, were executed with more 
tactics and trickery ever known 
in the country. There was a time 
when people were cautious about 
beggars or strangers asking Tor a 
glass of water or the use of lava- 


tories, now, ho usiMte, i 
should beware of “electS?? 1 
water company employees’ ‘ 
fail to show identification carl 
women who knock at Tj 
claiming they have power ton ! 
the ill or solve dSlc^i 
Jems or any suspicious pe rs ; : 
roaming the neighbourhood^ • 

One item government offirb.' 
have been stressing over the Ur! 
couple of years is the danger If 
shooting pistols at weddings l\ 
other social gatherings, m: 
year, 27 people had to pay ih,! 
price by being killed by sir^ 
bullets, and 69 others j 
wounded. I 

First Arab women f 
captain 

Taghreed AlAkesheh becuJ 
the Arab world’s first woma 
commercial airline captain when 
she, this week, received her esc- 
tain’s wings from Director Gen- 
eral of Alia Mahmoud Jamal Bat 
qaz at a ceremony at the Quenl 
Alia International Airport. • 

Captain AlAkesheh graduated- 
from the Royal Aviation Acadee.- 
, In 1 975 and has worked wtu 
Alia since then. As captain, sh 
will now fly one of Alla's Boeiiu 
707's. Alia, though, to; 
another young lady amongst itu 
crew of pilots and co-pilots. Sj- 1 
mar Owran has been for a num- 
ber of years working as a»f 
pilot. 

Alia’s computers 

Alia, this week.introducedcK 
of computers in its air cargo ser- 
vices. The first phase of Alja'i 
computerized air cargo network 
is' now covering Alia offices and 
agents in Jordan and abroad, it 
will be expanded to cover ail ah 
cargo operations by next year. 

The system will help Alia is 
several ways, including further t 
efficiency, more business, and L 
reduce the problems usually 
found in the air cargo opera- 
tions. 


play are the traditional ceramic 
and olive wood ornaments, and 
children's books, the aim of 
which is to keep Jordanian- 
Palestinian folklore art alive and 
Identified. 

The outstanding feature of the ■ 
exhibition Is, more than any- 
thing else, the experience of 
flicking through the old, black 
and white, amateur photographs 
of Arab landscapes and cities; 
witnessing history through ap- 
parently mobile pictures, “The 
Middle East in Pictures” is a col- 
lection by a Swedish immigrant 
to Palestine, G. Eric Matson 
(bom in 1888 and. died in- 
1977). 

In the Introduction to the al- 
bums, the pictures are described 
as being “a step into the past, 
back to the years 1898 to 
1934”. The photographs may 
not be particularly artistic, but It 
is this unartislic, unassuming 
quality which renders them so 
expressive, so real: 

This is a portrait of a land 
which has always been and al- 
ways will be, yet no longer exists 
as you will see it,” says the in- 
troduction. The pictures depict 
th6 different tribes and religious 
sects of Palestine, pastoral and 
rural life, the ethnically diverse 
population, archaeological expe- 
ditions and excavations, natural 
and agricultural resources and 
they even study the plapt and In- 
sect world, in particular the life 
cycle, of the locusts and their 
destructive effects. : , ; ; 

- Above all that is- the historidall 
aspect .and one Is. introduced to 
the British gen 0 ral& : who- cap- 
tured J0rusale!m;* posing for pho- 
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A refugee father and child 

tographs, upright and authorita- 
rian. i 

There are also pictures of Le- 
banon with . heart breaking 
subtitles such as “Beautiful 
homes in Beirut”, in addition to 
pictures of Jordanian and Egyp- 
tian cjtida and villages, 

' ‘The Middle East jn Pictures" 


ms 


is a sad Ufe-Uke reprwjjjjJl 
of the past with, the * 
message of what could m 
been. From lhe photograph * 
the different tribes and sects 
the land, the indigenous 
tants, to the conquerors, 

new settlers one reads silecj^ 

tory, a perfect and vivid fbrg 

history surpassing all wr 
words. - 
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YMCA Summer Camp provides 
leadership training for orphans 


ordan 


AMMAN — The graduation on 9 
August marked the end of 
another successful summer camp 
for the orphans of Palestinian 
martyrs. The three week camp 
was held at the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency ( UN- 
RWA) school at Na'our 24 ki- 
lometres west of Amman. 

The idea of a summer camp, 
aimed at supporting Palestinian 
orphans living in refugee camps 
i<t Jordan, was originated 1 3 
years ago by the Young Men 
Christian Association ( YMCA) 
under the umbrella of the United 
Nations. They felt it necessary to 
compensate somewhat for the 
children's loss and to help them 
adapt better to the needs of so- 
ciety. 

The international and local 
YMCA, with donations both pri- 
vate and public have financed 
the programme. Contributions of 
clothes, food and games have 



been made by charity organiza- 
tions and individuals and accom- 
modation for the children has 
been provided by the UNRWA. 

The YMCA recruits volunteers 
from refugee camps In Jordan 
for training in leadership pos- 
itions. These leaders with the 
help of volunteer teachers, so- 
cial workers and oLher individ- 
uals organize and pul forth the 
programme for the su mmer 
camp. The Association not only 
prepares volunteers to be leaders 
but the children at the camp as 
well. 

Another aim of the camp is to 
create capable, self reliant, and 
adaptable individuals. Those who 
develop or improve on these 
qualities become assistant lead- 
ers during the three weeks. Once 
they are older, many of the chil- 
dren assume high positions. 

When the summer camp was 
first organized, there were 50 


""ft' 


boys aged between 8 and 13. 
This year, the number was 200. 
A camp for girls was started 8 
years ago. There were only 50 
girls m 1985. However, as en- 
thusiasm for the programme in- 
creases and fear of allowing the 
girls to participate decreases it is 
hoped that more girls will be- 
come involved in the future. 

, children are "chosen by 
UNRWA and the Ministry of So- 
cial Development from lists com- 

By Najwa Najjar 

Special to The Star 

piled by the headquarters of each 
refugee camp in Jordan. The 
lists include the living conditions 
of each child. Those who seem to 
live in the worst conditions are 
picked. The chance to have fun, 
learn, and build their personali- 
ties is offered to the selected 
children. 
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A full programme is scheduled 
front 5:00 am tol&OO pm. Lec- 
tures discussing domestic 
sciences, sanitation, hygiene, 
and health are given. Visits to 
factories, tourist and archaeolo- 
gical sites furnish some visual 
education. Other activities entail 
painting, drawing, playing mu- 
sic, reading poetry, embroidery, 
singing patriotic songs, sports, 
civil defence, and first aid. 
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'toy starts with an exercise for the physical and mental 
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Singing of patriotic songs Js part of the activities at the camp 


After a full day of education 
and training in a number of skills 
the children are ready for the 
jjjs. 1 evening recreation. Competi- 
tions and parlies are held, films 
are shown, amusement parks 
and circuses are visited. 


The health of the children is 
also of major concern. The day 
• ‘ ' V" starts with an exercise for the 
physical and mental well-being. 
Three well balanced meals a day 
are prepared by the cooks and 
the two additional snacks arc 
from the donations of food the 
camp receives daily. Further - 
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more, volunteer doctors, dent- 
ists and eye specialists visit the 
children often. 

For (he past years the camp 
has received nothing but encou- 
ragement from the public to pur- 
sue its humanitarian work. Al- 
though three weeks is not suffi- 
cient to do a thorough job. the 
results from the summer camps 
over the years have been encou- 
raging. In addition to improvem- 
ent in school, the children have 
learnt howto live with strangers 
and the spirit or co-operation 
with teachers and classmates. 

The children who were inter- 
viewed at the summer camp 
spoke of the camp as the best 
three weeks of their lives. 
Supervisors were crpdiLed with 
providing children with a true 
love for humanity. A feeling of 


dignity and self-respect seems to 
have returned a people who have 
been humiliated in every way 
possible. 

The pleasant and caring atmos- 
phere of the camp allows the 
children to expand and enrich 
their imaginations while at the 
same lime strengthening iheir 
characters. 1 hey are able to take 
back to their refugee camps their 
newly acquired skills and knowl- 
edge to share with their less for- 
tunate family members. 

Even though the losses that 
these childron have experienced 
are many and there is no com- 
pensation Tor lost parents and 
love, the summer camp does 
however give these children 
three weeks out of the year to 
enjoy their childhood like other 
children their age. 
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Speaking up for Jordan’s rural women 


Time to share the decisions 


By Pnm Dougherty 

Slur Siaff Writer 

JORDAN'S RURAL women 
are playing a very active role 
in agricultural work but have 
very little chance to tnkc pari 
in decision making on agri- 
cultural mailers or to gain ac- 
cess to training in modern 
farming methods. 

This is a message that comes 
across in clearly in “Jordanian 
Rural Women", a working paper 

f irepared by Mrs Hilwa Mai has 
or (he recent women's confer- 
ence in Nairobi. 

In preparing her paper Mrs 
Malhas considered (he findings 
or a number of research projects 
on rural women carried out by 
Jordanian research workers. She 
also examined projects underway 
(o improve the situation of 
women and lists a number of re- 
commendations Tor future ac- 
tion. 

Research done in Jordan in 
recent years show clearly that 
must rural women undertake q 
heavy load of agricultural work. 

A study of 100 Jordan Valley 
families showed that women 
were involved in weeding, seed 
sowing and land preparation. 
They had little involvement how- 
ever in activities such as irriga- 
tion work, crop protection and 
pest control, most of which now 
involve the use of modern techn- 
ology. 

A second study, carried out 
among 344 rural women in nor- 
thern Jordan, showed that they 
were active in gardening work 
with 60 per cent engaged in 
vegetable growing and SO per 
cent in fruit growing. As many 
as 48 per cent share in olive 
growing and 35 per com look af- 
ter vineyards. One notable fea- 
ture of all their farming activity 
is that women almost never use 
agricultural machinery in per- 
forming their jobs, depending 
mainly instead on traditional 
tools and manual skills. 

Animal production 

Women also have an active 
role in animal production. In the 
Jordan Valley they raise sheep, 
goats, cows, chickens and rab- 
bits with poultry production ac- 
tually coming highest on their 
list of priorities. According to 
studies done in the valley, the 


women occasionally call on male 
family members for assistance, 
but generally do the work on 
their own. 

In the north of Jordan only 
five per cent of women are ac- 
tive in stock raising and (end to 
concentrate on animals which 
can be cared for within the 
bounds of home gardens or or- 
chards and in small numbers. 

Food making 

Rural women have been found 
to make an ever higher contribu- 
tion to food making and pres- 
ervation, mainly for family con- 
sumption but also as income ear- 
ner. 

Their activities include making 
pickles and tomato paste, veget- 
able and fruiL drying, jam mak- 
ing and (he preparation of a 
range of dairy products. In grain 
growing arcus, the removal of| 
chafr and any foreign matter » 
from the grain is an added task- 
The methods they use in all these) 
activities remain traditional and 
very primitive. 

The studies show that in the 
area or marketing, the women's 
contribution, particularly in rela- 
tion to their activity in agricultu- 
ral labour, is very meagre. And, 
when it comes to decision mak- 
ing. Lhey. lake part only in mat- 
ters concerning the family, such 
as the children's education or 
marriage questions, and even \ 
there the first decision is usually 
taken by the husband. 

Even on the question of what 
to do with income earned by 
their own work, the women con- 
sult their husbands in 77 per 
cent of cases, discuss the ques- 
tion with other family members 
in 1 1 per cent of cases and only 
1 1 per cent of women actually 
make their own decisions. 

This is attributed largely to so- 
cial custom and to the fact that 
that Lhere is a very high level of 
illiteracy among rural women as 
much as 85 per cent in some 
areas, which is a major barrier 
to feeling of confidence and to 
the respect of others. 

II Is heartening to note that 
among young girls Included in 
iho survey, only five per cent 
were illiterate and rural families 
were noted as considering educa- 
tion for girls as indispensible. 

The report makes ll clear that 
women have a vital role in the 
agricultural sector and that, if 



The curriculum contains seven I 
umls — Hygiene and ftS j 
Cleanliness. Food and Nutrition 
Child Care and Welfare Z 
sekeeping. Family Relation^ 
Dressmaking and Clothing and 
Environmentally oriented iradi 
tional handwork. 

Mrs Malhas gives details of iht 
development process in action 
when she details (he work of 
“integrated Rural Develop 
ment Pilot Project" carried Z 
jn the two villages of Al-Sbeihi 
in the Balqa district and Urn 
El-Basalin in the Madaba Ms. 
trict. 

The objectives of the project 
were the promotion of die 
womens economic, social and 
cultural situation, their invol- 
vement in literacy programmes, 
training in feasible handcrafts 
and the general improvement of • 
the entire village through villag- . 
ers’ participation in the in- 1 
provement of food production. : 
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Palestine Is always there 

By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Stur 


rural standards are to rise over- 
all. they must be given the 
chance to improve their pos- 
ition, educationally and socially 
so that their considerable exper- 
ience can be translated into an 
effective contribution to social 
development. 

Efforts are. of course, already 
underway and a number of 
women's organisations and rural 
development centres have been 
set up throughout Jordan. 
Through centres such as that at 
Allan in the Jordan Valley village 
women can receive information 
and training to help them in 
looking after their homes and 
children, in gaining more bene- 
fits from their farming work and 
in developing income earning ac- 
tivities. 

Workers in the centres also 
have an ideal opportunity to ga- 


ther information about the daily 
lives of rural women. Basic data 
can include what families eat and 
where they get it from, how they 
prepare and preserve their food, 
patterns of moal taking, child 
feeding and weaning customs, 
likely sources of food contamina- 
tion and the presence of environ- 
mentally resident dieasos and 
their effect on the nutritional si-, 
tuatlon. 

With this information, social 
workers are in better position to 
develop relevant and effective 
courses In family education for 
rural women, 

A rural conference convened 
at the Princess Rahma Centre in 
1984 actually developed a curri- 
culum for Rural Women Family 
Education which has now been, 
approved for implementation 
throughout the Arab world. 
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Women in the workforce 


A burning issue for the Nairobi review of the U.N. 
Decade for Women is work, More women are get- 
ting jobs, btit they remain low in pay and skills, 
and a new International Labour Organization re- 
port says the status of some women working the 
land in developing countries Is actually deterio- 
rating. 


TEN MILLION women are 
getting Jobs round the world 
every year, but much of the 
work is low in status and 
badly- paid, according to a re- 
port jyst issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Organiza- 
tion- 

.. The position of some women. 

. especially those working the land 
■ in developing countries, has ac- 
tually deteriorated. 

The report urged women to 
mount collective action through 
, labour unions,, co-operatives and 
their own : organizations to tm- 

; prove the jr lives. : 

> ‘ 
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Focussing on the UN Decade 
•for W6mcn, the report said ihe 
number of working women in the 
world increased over the past 10 
years from 575 million to 675 
million. 

The trend was expected lo con- 
tinue during the 1985-2000 per-, 
lod, according to LLO projections 
which pbt the annual increase 
for these years at up to 1 3 mill- 
ion In paid employment, 

However', “the pace of: pro- 
gress is slow and uneven, and 
the Decade has a|so Witnessed a 
deterioration of the situation of 
women 'in Some respects," the 
report said. 


In developing countries, some 
two- third of the female labour 
force is still found in agricul- 
ture, * * a sector where poverty is 
acute and widespread, and where 
the situation of women has in 
many cases worsened as a result 
of Increasing landlessness and 
the departure of men seeking 
work in urban areas." 

Although there had been 
breakthroughs by women Into 
male- dominated occupations 

the employment that most 
women were entering continued 
to be low-skilled, low status and 
poorly- paid * 1 women’s’ ’■ Jobs. 

The report, said legislation 
against sex discrimination was 
not enough — “society’s deep-, 
seated notions about men’s job 
and women’s job cannot be legi- 
slated. away" — and women 
themselves mqst play a pari in 
underlining their contribution to 
national , economies. 

- .Women must break With the : 
time- honoured. ' ■ concept of 


“women’s jobs" and training 
which leads to such jobs rather 
than the more highly-skilled, 
managerial and better- paying 
“men’s jobs.” 

The ILO advocated collective 
action through labour unions, 
co-operatives and a variety of 
women’s organizations that have 
sprung up in various parts of the 
developing world. + , 

There were few women mem- 
bers of trade unions and even 
fewer union officials, the report 
. adding, “Every effort 
should be made to increase the 
number of women members and 
officers of trade unions and 
co-operatives to make these or-* 
sanitations more aware of the 
specific problems met by women 
workers.” ■ 

As well as assessing the U.N. 
Decade for Women, the report 
— Equal Opportunities and Equal 
Treatment for Men and Women 
™ ploymeot — reviewed the 
* ^ /Ian of Action adopted in 
iy/5r primarily to promote 
equality of opportunity and treat- 
ment for women workers. 

(Compass Features) 
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An artistic spirit that 
knows no bounds 

Samia Zarou, a Palestinian artist 
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Samia Zarou 




if crafts and these crafts are 
jow synonymous with its herlt- 
tge and culture. Samia not only 
ixcels as a needlewoman in ero- 
iroidery, weaving, macrame and 
iesign but has tried to incorpor- 
ite elements of these crafts into 
ler oil paintings. She achieves - 
his through threadlike brush- 
itrokes that straddle the canvas 
n colour skeins or Jn piecing 
ogelher colour areas like patch- 
vork or by physically forcing ac- 
ual dress material into a paint- 
ng with an almost unapologetic 
irulality so that the message 
:omes through loudly If not sub- 
ly. that land and identity are 
me. 

The habit of observation and 
nedltation on what she observes 
ms carried through from child- 
lopd to adulthood and often Sa- 


rnia transfers her phllosopical 
findings to the canvas. Struggle, 
conflict and survival is a natural 
phenomena she has observed in 
nature and it is a theme she re- 
turns to constantly. Yet the des- 
tructive elements In nature are 
nothing compared to what man 
does to man, she remarks, for 
when men act on formulae that 
are far removed from actual life 
and with no respect to their 
fellow human beings the result is 
a tragic inhumanity. 

Samia doesn't seek a remedy, 
an escape nor a rationalisation 
for these observations she 
merely states them as fact in the' 
aggressive energy and cacophon- 
ous colours that run through 
most of her paintings. Most are 
very noisy and their audio visual 
impact can be quite disturbing, 


‘The Family’, a metal sculpture now at the Haya Arts Centre 


others function more physically 
inviting the viewer into the 
painting to tour a personal view- 
point with the artist. 


Simplicity 

Yet not all her work has been 
so uncompromising or brutal. 
During her work for UNRWA at 
a teacher training centre in Ra- 
mallah, her art honoured the 
simplicity and gentleness of vill- 
age life. She encouraged her 
students to express freely in a 
multitude of mediums and with 
them sketched in the open air, 
painted murals, sculpted, sewed 
and embroidered. 

. In many of her sculptures she 
honours the family as a unit, she 
herself likes to work surrounded 
by her children and her children 
are encouraged to comment on 
her work. Samia is not only a 


prolific artist but also a success- 
ful one and samples of her work 
are - scattered everywhere at 
home and abroad. Not only is her 
home and garden a test i ment to 
her talent where her walls are 
crowded with her paintings re- 
liefs and macrame, but a thirty 
five foot mural can be found at 
the Royal Automobile club, a 
sculpture of the family outside 
the Haya Arts Centre, her cos- 
tume design worn by ushers at 
the Jerash festival and a woven 
wall hanging hangs in the White 
House. - 


Other works are In private col- 
lections at the Santa Clara Gall- 
ery, the Jordan National Museu- 
m, the Vatican and in the David 
Rockerfeller collection and ll 
was her model that won the sulp- 
titre competition for the new air- 
port although it was never ac- 
tually built. 
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The Ganga:India’s poisonous pilgrimage 


By K. Gopalakrishnan 

NEW' DELI I i — Each day. 70.000 pit- 
grims from all over India enter Benares, 
the sacred city of the Hindus, for a puri- 
fying dip in the river Ganga. They leave 
carrying prayer pots of holy water — and 
enough disease-carrying germs to infect 
those who have never left their homes. 

All over India, educated urbanites and 
illiterate villagers alike share the tradi- 
tional belief that the waters of the Ganga 
(also known as the Ganges) are purifying 
and cannot be harmful. Scientists have 
found thut Ganga pollutants arc neutra- 
lised in a self- filtering process common to 
most large water systems. The Ganga does 
cleanse itself, but not until 22 kilometres 
( 1 4 miles) downstream from major pollu- 
tion sources. 

Each day, 1 20 million litres of city sew- 
age. chemical effluents from a world- 
renowned callage silk industry, and hun- 
dreds of human and animal corpses ure 
dumped into the river in the vicinity of ri- 
tual bathing sites in Benares. What flows 
from the taps in the city's homes is noth- 
ing better than chluri tutted gutter water. 

"If an epidemic breaks out here, it will 
spread throughout the entire country 
within a week.” says DS liagga, the Com- 
missioner of Varanasi, as Benares is now 
known. Pilgrim trnrfic from other re- 
gions is so extensive that in 1927 cholera 
in Varanasi soon had all of India in its 

grip- 

Varanasi is a major, but not the worst, 
pollution point along the river's 2,500 ki- 
lometre (1,550 mile) course from the Hi- 
malayas to the Bay of Bengal. Ha- 
phazard urban growth has created prob- 
lems which the administration now finds 
hard to tackle. 

A pump installed upstream from the 
city in 1 894 is still one of the main sour- 
ces of water supply. But now the wastes 
from new factories and human set- 
tlements even further upstream have 
made it a dangerous intake source. Imme- 
diately above the pump a canal brings four 
million litres of oily wastes from the 
government- owned Diesel Locomotive 
Works, and eight million litres of sewage 
from the houses of its employees. 


The Ganga (or Ganges), India’s holy river, Is fast be- 
coming a cesspool and industrial garbage dump. The 
millions of faithful pilgrims who bathe in it are expos- 
ing themselves not to purifying waters, but to the poll- 
uted products of human environmental abuse. 
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VARANASI (Benares), India: Untreated sewage pours Into the holy Ganga — next to 
the spot where pilgrims conduct ritual bathing. Photo by K. Gopalakrlshnan 


All the city's sewage is released into the 
river untrealed. Until about five years 
ago, this sewage was pumped up to farms 
on the outskirts of the city, but when the 
pumps broke down the Ganga became a 
dumping ground. Downstream at Patna, 
there are two huge sewage treatment 
plants — also broken and left unrepaired. 


Thousands of pilgrims and migrant wor- 
kers regularly defecate on the river 
banks. Herders from 40 dairy farms bor- 
dering Us banks regularly use the river to 
bathe their buffaloes and cows. But the 
danger to health posed by river pollution 
has not been systematically studied. 

Infant mortality in villages around the 


city is 44 per cent greater than the 
national average, according to Dr DK a* 
garwal of the Department of EnvironmeS 1 
and Child Health at Benares Hindu iff ' 
ersity. She found that the most common • 
complaints were stomachaches, worm. ' 
and hepatitis. m | 

"Infection and death due to diarrhoea « 
can be controlled only by cleaning up the 
child’s immediate environment”, she 
points out. Professor KN Aggarwal a ! 
paediatrician at the university hospital 1 
believes that the incidence of waterborne 1 
diseases in the area is "extremely high". 

Villagers in the area also feel that they 
are suffering more disease now than is 
the past: "More people are suffering 
more often from stomachaches, jaundice 
and polio”, claims 50- year-old Dangh 
Devi of Madadeo village, which is depen- 
dent on the river for its irrigation, and on 
slow- moving Ganga canal water f« j 
domestic use. 

Despite the growing threats of disease, 
popular belief in the Ganga’ s purity and ! 
healing powers remains strong. In sect- ! 
ing the source of this belief. Dr SK . 
Ghosh, of the Department of Geology at ; 
Patna University, analysed Ganga water \ 
and found small quantities of radon, a col- 
ourless radioactive element, perhaps ; 
picked up by the Ganga when it flows over f 
radioactive rocks in the upper Himalayan 
region near its source. ' 

Dr Ghosh feels that the radon, also 
found in the curative hot springs of many 
health resorts, may help neutralise river 
pollutants. So long as the contamination 
of the Ganga by sewage and industrial 
waste is kept below a certain point, na- 
ture’s mechanisms do appear to help the 
river to live up to its religious reputation. 

But the Ganga’ s ability to purify itself it 
limited, says Dr Ghosh. "The river can 
take the pollutants to a great extent. Bey- 
ond that, all hell will break loose.” 

Unless waste dumping is controlled 
soon, pilgrims will take home vials fflhj 
with an increasingly contaminated and 
virulent fluid. Already a source of mow 
illness, the Ganga’ s "water of We 
threatens to become a focus of lethal in- 
fection on an as yet unwitnessed scale. 

(Earthscta) 


THE INDONESIAN territory is 
the world's longest island group. 
According to the findings of geo- 
logists the formation of the In- 
donesian island cluster in its pro- 
file as it appears now on the glo- 
bal surface has developed ever 
since the end of the Wurm Gla- 
cial Period around 2,500,000- 
10,000 BC. 

Location and Acreage 

The Indonesian archipelago is 
spread from 6°08' north latitude 
to 1 1°1 S' south latitude, and 
from 94 {, 45’ to 141°05’ east lon- 

f .itudet Being in such a position, 
ndoneala is often regarded as 
the "bridge" between the Aslan 
and Australian continents be- 
sides serving as a gate from the 
Indian Ocean to the Pacific 
Ocean. The distance between the 
most western and the most eas- 
tern tip of Indonesia Is about 
5,110 km or 3 , 200 miles, while 
from the most northern tip to the 
most southern tip the distance of 
which -is about 1,88 8 km or 
1,200 miles. 

The entire Indonesian terri- 
tory, comprising 13,677 isl- 
ands, is about 5,193,2 50 square 
km and consists of about 
2,027,087. square km of. land 
.territory and 3.166.162 square 
km of kea territory, with e coas- 
tal span of around 61,477.75 
km. .Of all the islands only 
6,000 have names and are inha- 
bited.. 

The western part of Indonesia 
is comprised of the bigger 
Islands: Sumatra, Kalimantan 
and Java, while the smaller 
islands, grouped Into the Nu- 
satenggara island group - (Lom- 
bok, Flores, - Sumbawa and Timor 
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Indonesia celebrates 40 th 
anniversary of independence 


Islands) and the Moluccas group 
(Seram and Halmahera islands) 
from the eastjrn part of the ar- 
chipelago with the exception of 
Sulawesi and the Province of 
Irian Jaya at the farthest end in 
the east. 

Indonesia’ s archipelagic out- 
look is that land and the sur- 
rounding seas of Indonesia from 
an Integral entity and no island 
can. be separated one from the 
other. 

Race and Culture 

Since time immemorial the 
presently- known territory of In- 
donesia used to be a place for the 
settlement of immigrants within 
the process of the grand racial 
migration. This was understand- 
ably to be attributed to its pos- 
ition that lends itself to serving 
as a connecting bridge between 
Asia and the Pacific islands. In 
the course of thousands of centu- 
ries migrants of sub-Mongoloid 
stock had intermixed with many 
other races of .different cultures 
of Southeast Asia making it hard 
to '.determine which primordial 
mother race it was that had first 
settled in. Indonesia before the 
grand migration took place.: 

Population , 

s . population . is ; the 
fifth largest In! the world after 
the People's Republic of China. 
India, Soviet Union and USA. 



President Suharto of Indonesia 

According to the 1980 census 
Indonesia’ 8 population was 
147,490,289- with an average 
annual increase of 2.3296 It 
numbered 77 persons per square 
km. More than 60 * of the entire 
Indonesian population live on the 
Islands or Java and Ball. Java 
which accounts for 6. 89 * of In- 
donesia’s land , territory inha- 
bited by 9 1 , 26 9 ,5 2 8 people with 
a density of 690- persons per 
Square km. • On” the other hand 
Irian Jaya Province which ac- 
counts for, 21.99* of Indone- 
« W territory is Inhabited 
*,L ^ 3 ' ® persons with a 
penalty of 3, persons per square 
ktn..To solve this problem of the - 


uneven distribution of popula- 
tion, government transmigration 
projects have been well under- 
way. 

Religion 

All major religions are repre- 
sented in Indonesia. Muslims 
account for 87. 1 96 of the entire 
Indonesian people, spread throu- 
ghout Indonesia. Protestants 
constitute 5.7* of the popula- 
tion and are mostly found in 
North Sulawesi, Irian Jaya, East 
Nusatenggara and North Suma- 
tra. Catholics, 2. 9* or the popu- 
lation, are found in Yogyakarta, 
Surakarta, the Minahasa in Nor- 
thern Sulawesi, in East Timor, 
East Nusatenggara and Irian 
Jaya. Followers of Hindu reli- 
gion are found in all provinces of 
Indonesia with a concentration 
on Bah island, constituting 2 *of 
the Indonesian population while 
followers of Buddha religion con- 
stitute 1 * of the population. 

Language 

The Indonesian lingua- franca 
is the Indonesian language or the 

Bahasa Indonesia" as deter- 
mined by the Indonesian Youth 
Congress on 28th October 1928, 
when Indonesia was still under 
the Dutch colonial rule, and dur- 
ing which time Indonesian lead- 
ers • organised the -struggle 
against Dutch colonialism known 
as the Indonesian Movement for 
Independence. 


More llinn 250 local languages, 
are still spoken in daily life- 

Government 

Indonesia proclaimed her in- 
dependence on 17 th Aagwi 
1945 in Jakarta. It is a unitary 
republic with sovereignty vwt« 
in the people which is fully 
cised by the elected P e< H™! 
Consultative Assembly. 
aims strived for by independent 
Indonesia principally » ‘ 

protect the entire IndoncsiM 
nation and country and w P r ‘ 
raote the people’s welfare 
intellectual manifestation ° 
world order based on indepe 
dence, eternal peace and 
justice. Indonesia has w 
member of the United Mow 
since 2 8 th September 1 95«. 

Indonesia is a demo* : Stic re 
public based on Panciiila. i 
democracy based on 
tions and national consens - 

Since the birth of the 
der In 1966 three f ne ^ e ' y |, 
tions have been held, MJ" 

1971, 1 977 and 1982. Every w 

tizen has the right to vote fo ^ 

election of m , e ? te ,J! or escnt8- 
House or People s R«P r 0 f lit 

lives (DPR), “SSjSn*' * 

Level Regional 

Level II Regional ^ u0 ™L De si» j 

Political parties » n : 

were simplified in e9> the r 
are now two political par » (ppp) 
United Development ,r 

and the Indonesian UIlC ti<5 : 
Party (PDI>, plus 'MU 
Group (GOLKAJU- GO^y at 
erged as the wlnn F "| e( Sn / 
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Fire in Lebanon 


THE LEBANESE maelstrom has taken a bloody turn during past few days 
reminding us of the early days of the civil strife that broke out- in 1 975. Life 
in Lebanon for the innocent peace loving people has become a nightmare. 

All attempts to end the bloody conflict by various groups especially by the 
most influential neighbour of Lebanon have proved futile. And all reconci- 
liation efforts have turned out like administering tranquilizer into the body 
of a violent lunatic. And now it seems that the Lebanese trauma has become 
incurable. 

The sectarian violence has reached a point of no return, where 1 an-eye- 
for-an-eye' sort of revenge in the form of car bombings have claimed hun- 
dreds of lives in the past five days in addition to injuring over seven hun- 
dred. Law and order have completely gone out of hands of the government, 
whose existence has never been felt effectively for years. If this situation is 
allowed to continue albeit there is no force to stop it, antagonism will 
deepen giving way to the blood thirsty rival militias massacring thousands, 
apart from disintegrating the nation. 

On the other hand the Lebanese forget the fact that instability and inter- 
necine fighting apart from devastating their country, people and property 
could easily attract foreign powers sitting on the fence for opportunity to 
enter Lebanon on the pretext of restoring peace in the country. But no fore- 
ign power can stop the Lebanese turmoil. It can only be resolved by the 
Lebanese themselves that too. when all the rival militias come to realize 
that they are tired, exhausted and incapable of fighting any more. 

This is why we expect President Amin Gemayel, Prime Minister Rashid 
Karami, Shi ite Amai leader Nabih Berri and Progressive Socialist Party 
leader Walid Junblatt to put their heads together and come out with a pan- 
acea to cure the protracted illness of Lebanon. 

Terrorism can’t win 


THE GRUESOME murder of Sant Harchand Singh Longowal, the president 
of the Sikh political party Akali Dal Tuesday by the Sikh extremists has put 
the Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and the nation in a dilemma. 

Mr Longowal’ s statesmanship, courage and patriotism guided him to sign 
an agreement with the federal government, the occasion he described as 
'“the period of confrontation is over and we are fully satisfied with the 
(package) deal”. This expression of the Sikh Reader was in fact, the voice 
of the majority Sikhs in Tndia and abroad. However, the extremists, sup- 
ported by a handful of fanatics at home and abroad, objected to the treaty 
and were after his blood. They managed to get through the security barriers 
to shoot and kill the 5 7- year old Jeader. 

If the terrorists are thinking that by doing away with Longowal they would 
be able to subotage the peace efforts, it was their utter folly. Longowal’s 
martyrdom will gather more support for the peace agreement signed by him 
and his spirits will instil more patriotism in to the Sikhs, the majority of 
Whom oppose terrorism that has dislocated their lives. ■ . 

However for the Indian government it was not the ripe time to call for 
elections In Punjab as the state had not completely returned to tranquility 
The decision can be partly responsible for the renewed terrorist attacks It 
is advisable to put off the elections until the state returns to normalcy and 
free from extremist activities. 

Fighting terrorism is not confined to the government and its functionaries 
alone. It ii; for the people also to stop the terrorists from functioning frefely 
from their premises. Had the citizens been vigilant as qlso the security for- 
ces, the tragedy that took place in the premises of a temple in a Punjab vill- 
age could have been averted. 
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Again. . . the RAC 

To the editor: j 

Please forgive me for having to answer Elias and Kay Mukhar. who were good 
enough to assume the role of champions of the Royal Automobile Club's notorious 
barbecue party (See The Star 8 and 1 5' August). But since they both spent so much 
time re-explaining the self evident. I thought I had to make a few things clear. 

I am glad the Elias and Kay enjoyed the party. Alas 1 could not say the same about 
myself, but I think that I had hit a sensitive nerve — without Intention [ assure you 
— when I mentioned the disco- craze and the high-class citizenry. What baffles at 
is that the two Mukhars have totally missed the point — although 1 appreciate tbelr 
intellectual endeavours. 

If they had enjoyed the disco music — loud as it was — then good for them. Their 
personal taste have nothing to do with mine — thank God. Not that 1 am an ultra- 
conservative person as they fear, or a blessed liberal- minded man like them folks, 
but for basic reasons that loud music over what was supposed to be a pool-side bark- 
cue dinner is not my cup of tea. Had 1 known that before I would have spared thus 
and later myself the effort of deciphering ray letter in an attempt to wash away Ik 
shame I have brought upon them. And so you see I might be a snob as they claim, 
but surely I am not deaf or paranoid. 

And yes there was a stampede, and since I believe they were among the firil to 
cause it, I have to disagree with them that they were last in line and had managed to 
fill their plates with all the said delicacies. Try talking to over the 30 people whou 
plates were filled with nothing but a piece of bread and some left-out salad. Ait they 
snobs as well? May be they were right. May be we were not at the same parly. 

I am not a Journalist, or a lawyer. But 1 know what Khamasini means. There wit I 
no sandstorms, wore they that night?., or if there were the Mukhars would have 
found sand In their half a kilogramme of meat. I forgot to bring my scale. As for 
buying a new watch why do not they tell that to the club's manager for it was the 
club’s clock that 1 was reading and food was. not served at 10:05. (I wonder how 
they could be so precise if they were dancing) but eleven. I suggest they read my 
letter again for they seemed to be busy laughing their hearts out to think or will 
clearly. 

My favourite Is the one about my ‘ insinuation' that foul and falafel joints wwt 
below my standard. Surely If they consider falafel and foul part of their heritage why 
shouldn't I? I ate downtown last week, when did they? I would never dream of spew- 
ing their good time, or that of the 330 persons — as they claim — who attended, flu 
what about my good time, I the ultra conservative, who should not be mingling 
liberated couples like them. 

The club's management itself admitted the faults I had mentioned in my fl«i W’ 
ter. I am glad the Mukhars kept some honesty by admitting that people acted as u 
they were about to have their last super and were “Inconsiderate” to the 
and rights of others. Was that too much to ask from the so-called high class ci- 
tizenry? And again wasn’t that the whole point? S((11 a^uilef 
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The Casablanca 
Arab Summit 


Part II 
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UNFORTUNATELY, OR perhaps fortunately, very few 
events in the contemporary Arab world will be more than 
mere footnotes in the annals of the future. The Casablanca 
emergency Arab Summit may yei prove to be just another 
such footnote of importance only to those curious academi- 
cians of the future interested in looking into the dark cor- 
ners of recorded history. Or is It that wc are too close to the 
event to see its more far-reaching implications; its signifi- 
cance? Who knows? One is bound to ask about past Arab 
Summits, the first in 1964 and others including the 1967 
Khartoum Summit, so full of negatives, bordering on bra- 
vado! 

But then historical occasions are not important only be- 
cause of the positive results they yield. Was this Summit a 
success? a failure?, and in cither case for whom? in many 
respects it was both, depending on how and who is assessing 
it. At this moment in time it is sufe to sny that it will be a 
very important landmark in the contemporary annals of the 
Arab world. The 1 982 Fez pence dcclurulion or principles 
was in need of a plan for implementation. Such a working 
paper, a plan, was finully reached with the conclusion of the 
February 11, 1985 Jordanian- Palestinian Accord. That Ac- 
cord. reached after difficult negotiations and lengthy delib- 
erations. remains contested by some Arabs. 

The 1985 Casnblunca Summit gave the Accord the necess- 
ary" blessing” it needed in order to be taken more seriously 
by the international community and other concerned part- 
ies. Foreign Minister. Mr Taher al-Masri, of Jordan, Inuded 
the support it gave to the efforts towards peace symbolized 
by the February II, 1985 Accord Mr Masri added. “More 
important yet is the clear, decisive support we received 
t/om the individual leaders, almost without exception, 
which were not reflected exactly in the communique ...” 
MrQadduml of the PLO concurred and called the holding of 
the conference a turning point in Arab- Arab relations. 

.■King Hussein viewed the holding of the Casablanca con- 
ference as a way out 'of the present paralytic condition of the 
Arab world. King Hassan of Morocco viewed it as a working 
Plan for an “Arab peace” for the area. Both thought it ema- 
nated from the letter and the. spirit of the Arab Fez Peace 
plan of 1982 and not inScontradiclion to United Nations Re- 
solutions 242 and 338, or the Reagan Initiative of 1 982. 
rnnee Faisal of Saudj, Arabia thought that the results were 
Positive while President Mubarak of Egypt, a man of princi- 
ple and action was clearly unhappy with the results. Pre- 
sjuenl Mubarak lashed out “. . . The appearance of the Arab 

readers at l ^ e recent summit is regrettable ... I don’t think 
they solved anything ..." 

Maybe they did not solve anything. Bui their convention 
In itself an important event that, one way or another 
save us blessings to the Jordanian- Palestinian efforts to- 
wards peace. Furthermore, the convention once again em- 
pnasized the principle of majority rather than unanimity. 

■ "mLl? add * t I° n to its clear demonstrations that the Arab 

.moderates”, deemed timid by the international commun- 
l|7 , - car ' dare take some action even if the so-called radicals 
Surely the conference was important because it 
rnw, door °P en for the rejectionists to be reconciled. 
ArH- Uees were formed to “clear the air" between the 
Parties at odds with each other. The Summit was also 
DiA P ^un ftt ^ 0r °Bier reasons: It did condemn terror in princi- 
rinc i e ^ s P ec ificd Israeli terror in the occupied territo- 

particular. By considering King Hussein’s address, in 

an hfr, * , staled thal this may be the last chance for peace, 
doc «menl of the Conference, it clearly stated its 
Sumw^ n - ***** h' s assessment. The consequences, the 
chJr Slaled Implicitly, may be terrible should this last 
j ran C ® r ° r .Peace fail. The Summit finally rang the bell to 
and ri? en 11 st8ted the Arab states may yet reconsider 
: timi'A- l ** e,r relations with that country should it con- 
.n*w *, ad ®rnant stance vis-a-vis reaching a peaceful set- 
rement with Iraq. 

;V ■ •’ - • 

■ Wi!' as always. -will only (ell whether lhe conference 
sca^j- ccesB v Time may also heal a wound though leaving a 


South Africa: 
Can Gandhi’ s 
non-violence 
philosophy 
prevail? 


opinion 


WASHINGTON — Any lime you 
drive past the South African em- 
bassy on Massachusetts Avenue 
you may be startled by a voice on 
a bullhorn speaking from a see- 
thing crowd just a block farther 
down the road. The crowd, com- 
posed of blacks and whiles, mar- 
ches round and round, chanting, 
singing, hoisting placards de- 
nouncing “apartheid" in South 
Africa. Four or five police cars 
stand directly in front of the em- 
bassy and policemen on fool see 
to It thal the demonstrators do 
nol gel any closer to the em- 
bassy. 

They are dealing wilh one or 
the most persistent public pro- 
tests Washington has ever seen. 

If any of the demonstrators ins- 
ist on coming closer they are qu- 
ite good-naluredly told to go 
back. If they refuse the po- 
licemen will escort* them to a 
paddywagon which will take 
them to a police station where 
they will, presumably, be rel- 
eased. But the demonstrators are 
not good-natured. The voice on 
the bullhorn and the chants and 
songs work them into something 
of a frenzy. 

The demonstrators are Ameri- 
ca's conscience. Americans al- 
most universally deplore apar- 
theid although they do differ 
widely on what they think the 
United States should do aboui it. 
Certainly Congress, which is al- 
most certain to vote for sanc- 
tions against South Africa, is 
closer to the popular will than is 
President Reagan wilh his cool 
philosophy of “constructive en- 
gagement,” which means, in ef- 
fect, “let’s talk nicely to the 
South African government and 
see IT we can't persuade (hem 
progressively to modify apar- 
theid.” It is the president's alti- 
tude which has, unfortunately, 
reached the ears of the black pu- 
blic in South Africa and given 
them the impression thal the Un- 
ited Stales is hostile to their 
cause. 
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In fact, however, when Con- 
gress returns from recess next 
month the senate is sure to vote 
against South Africa a bill of 
sanctions already approved by 
the house. This won’t go very 
far, mainly cutting off invest- 
ment and loans, but it will cer- 
tainly be an expression of sen- 
timent. The president will then 
have to decide whether to sign or 
to veto. Senator Edward M, 
Kennedy, Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts. who has been a sharp 
critic or Reagan administration 
policies toward Pretoria, said 
that president Pieter W Botha in 
his Durban speech (his week had 
“dashed all hope that the South 
African government is ready to 
change its racist ways. Instead 
of prompt action on genuine re- 
form. we heard the hard-line 
rhetoric or defiance, confronta- 
tion and delay." 

All true, of course. But the 
senator and most other legisla- 
tors overlook the fact that, in ad- 
dition to defying the forces that 
are trying to influence him. Pre- 
sident Botha did offer a place for 
urban blacks in some kind of un- 
defined '‘political structures'* — 
some form of South African ci- 
tizenship for blacks who are not 
in (he so-called homeland, and 
* * co- responsibility and participa- 
tion* in a new, multiracial fu- 
ture. So he was not totally opa- 
que. And we know from Roelof F 
Botha, the foreign minister who 
flew to Vienna 1 I days ago to 
brief Washington diplomats 
about the impending speech by 
the president, that he originally 
planned to go much farther in 
concessions to the black and be 
much more specific. But, being a 
hard- headed Afrlkaaner who 
during World War II belonged to 
a pro- Nazi group, he dug in his 
heels. 

It may be true, as Bishop Des- 
mond Tutu says, that the 
“chances for peaceful change in 
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South Africa are virtually nil," 
and that “ we are on the brink of 
a catastrophe." It may be as he 
suggests that the deep anger see- 
thing in the breasts of the hugely 
overpowering black majority will 
lead to total revolution, with 
masses of angry blacks over- 
whelming (he white minority. 
But one must remember that the 
while -office red army and police 
have almost all the guns and the 
amored curs. They have pretty 
successfully kept guns out of the 
hands of the black and they 
pretty totally master the country. 

My guess would be thal the 
white man's force will once 
more snuff out the signs of re- 
volt among the black majority, 
and that it will be for Bishop Tu- 
tu's Ghandiesque philosophy of 
non-violence to take over. He is 
an admirer of the great Mohan- 
das Gandhi who lived in South 
Africa before he moved to lead 
the people of India. 


Last week Bishop Tutu stood 
on a country road arguing for 20 
minutes with white officers who 
towered over him like glanls, Lo 
allow a crowd of black mourners 
to mbve from a funeral to a 
cemetry. In the end he pre- 
vailed. The police and their ar- 
mored cars stood aside. Bishop 
Tutu’s moral force prevailed. As 
he said later: “I was scared... 
but God's word burns like a fire 
in my breast.” No wonder he 
won the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1984. 

Gandhi succeeded, and it 
seems likely that Desmond Tutu 
will too. In India it was 350 mill- 
ion Indians against 100,000 
Englishmen. In South Africa it is 
1 6 million blacks against 
4. 6 million whites. Of course the 
Blacks will prevail in the end. 
And only the non-violent doc- 
trine or a Bishop Tutu can 
prevent black victory from turn- 
ing into a blood bath. 


Western morality 


POOR WHITE SOUTH Africans. Somehow they 
see their times as vanishing, their empire as col- 
lapsing and tbeir luck not as that or their ally and 
close associate-. Israel. Even the Americans are 
against them now, not to mention the Australians 
and most West Europeans. Everyone is talking 
about sanctions and ways to pressure the white- 
minority government to abolish apartheid and give 
way for a black majority participation in the ruling 
of South Africa. 

And it is such global attitude towards the isolated 
whites that is giving momentum and force to the 
revolt of the blacks, who arc. on the brink °* a H 
unprecedented explosion which could evolve into a 
bloody and unbalanced confrontation against their 
self-proclaimed masters. 

Where South Africa is wncernad one bears i little 
if nothing about the ' historical rights or the wh- 
ites? who settled this once desolate land and 
created an economic power, we know nothing 
atout The South African lobby in the United States 
£ not functioning as that of the Zionists and thus 
even Senator Edward Kennedy now supports the 
riahts of the oppressed blacks — naturally such a 
position gives Mr Kennedy a wide support among 
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America’s blacks; a traditional foothold for the 
Kennedys. 

Too bad for the Palestinians. Their case is not as 
easy as the South African one. Champions of the 
oppressed shy away and retreat when the Pales- 
tinian case Is put for discussion. Suddenly all logics 
are turned upside down and historical, economic, 
strategic, political and even cultural justifications 
for Israel' s policies in Palestine are presented and 
not one speaks of Israel's racism, brutal em- 
ergency laws, illegal arrests and deportations, tor- 
ture in prisons, destruction of homes, expropria- 
tion of land for settlements, diversion or natural 
resources like water and many many others. Not 
even Australia would dare to challenge the Israelis. 

But that is a different story. There are no votes 
to be gained from harming Israel, on the contrary 
many will be lost. 

So poor South African whites. I bet they wonder 
. what Israel does to avoid Western rage and the 
sudden wake of Western morality. If there is a sa- 
crifice to be made then the apartheid regime geljs to 
go first. As for the Palestinians, they know too 
well that it is not Israel they fight, but a fiercer 
enemy and dare 1 say a deeper conspiracy? 
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By Ken Owen 
Compass News Features 

JOH ANNESBURG — W hite 
South Africa stands on the brink 
of the long- expected crisis for 
which It has been building defen- 
ses over the past 25 years: the 
combination of external pressure 
and internal resistance that 
might bring apartheid crashing. 

Put simply, the South African 
fear is that international sanc- 
tions on trade will deny the white 
minority of fewer than 5 million 
people the resources required to 
keep control of 25 million 
blanks. 

Continual riots, arson, gren- 
ade attacks and political killings 
in the black communities have 
cost nearly 400 lives in the past 
eight months, almost all blacks. 
The continuing turbulence led to 
President Pieter W. Botha de- 
claring a state of emergency on 
July 20, the first since 1960. 

In the first week of the em- 
ergency, more than 1,000 
blacks were arrested, and the 
killing of blacks by the police 
continued at a rate of about four 
a day. The emergency suspended 
civil liberties In two regions, the 
Southern Transvaal and the Eas- 
tern Cape, where industrial un- 
employment is running as high 
as 25 per cent among blacks as 
the country drags through the 
worst recession since the 1930s. 

Some young blacks in the Eas- 
tern Cape have not been offered 
jobs in two years, and a decision 
by the Ford motor company to 
close a metjer plant in the area 
threatens to make matters 
worse. 

The rage of the black popula- 
tion has fallen mainly on those 
who "collaborate" with the sys- 
tem of apartheid, notably black 
policemen, black municipal 
councillors and sometimes black 
teachers. 

Some have been murdered 
with the utmost brutality, among 
them a young women, Maki Sko- 
sana, 23, who was set on fire 
and beaten to death at the fun- 
eral of three young mon whose, 
grenades exploded in (heir 
handB. 

Skosana was suspected of be- 
ing party to a police plot to 
supply them with defective gre-- 
nades. Boycotts of high schools , 
have formed a central feature of 
the rioting. The cabinet minister 
charged with the affairs of the' 
black community, Dr Gerrit Vi]- ' 
Joen, is quick to point out that 
only 150 schools out of 7,000 
have been affected, but roving 
bands of school-age youngsters 
provide a ready and reckless! 
supply of * 1 shook troops” for the! 
political protest. 

In Duduza township, scene of 
some of the worst disturbances, 
no policeman remains resident. 
Most policeman's houses have 
been burned down, and their fa- 
milies now live in tents on the' 
outskirts of the township, White 
police go into the area only in 
force, usually in heavy armoured 
vehicles known as Cassplrs. 

This represents a significant 
success for the. strategy, of thei 
underground African National 
Congress to make black town- 
ships "ungovernable,” and then, 
to replace white authority with a 
network of neighbourhood com- 
mittees and cadres. 

In the Worst- afflicted areas, ■ 
sufch as the township of Tsakane 
in the eastern gold-mining area 
of the Transvaal, sewage collec- 
tion has. had to be abandoned, 
buses have stopped running, and 
the local council has collapsed. 

The declaration of a state of', 
emergency, long delayed in an 
effort to preserve normalcy in 
hopes of an economic revival, 
precipftated an unprecedented, 
wave of external pressure on 
South Africa. 
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The South African crisis Pam 


There’s no question of the revolution being at hand In 
South Africa — the regime has Immense powfr In res- 
erve. But continuing violence and the siege society will 
remain a reality as long as the basic issue, black rule, 
Is avoided. 


This included a U. N. Security 
Council vote for world- wide but 
voluntary sanctions, a decision 
by France to ban further invest- 
ment in South Africa, and a 
drive in the US Congress to pass 
sanctions legislation. 

Nevertheless, South Africa is 
so far fighting not for survival 
but for a restoration of what 
passes for normal life under 
apartheid. The threats the gov- 
ernment sees are diplomatic, po- 
litical and economic rather than 
military. No serious observer 
thinks the revolution is at hand, 
because the government can call 
on immense unused reserves of 
power if It must. 

A glance at the military equa- 
tion confirms this view. 


ther with underground stock- 
piles, would be sufficient to see 
the country through any em- 
ergency. 

Nevertheless, South Africa is 
a trading country, a massive ex- 
porter of raw materials and a big 
importer of industrial machin- 
ery. While gold exports will be 
virtually impossible to boycott (a 
ban on the sale of Kruaerrands is 
expected simply to divert gold 
into other coins), international 
sanctions threaten to aggravate 
unemployment, stimulate fur- 
ther civil disorder and under- 
mine confidence. 

■ Already capital is fleeing the 
country, and the pressure in the 
first week of the emergency 
drove the value of the already 
weak rand bel« w 50 US cents. A 
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The South African armed for- 
ces, with an annual budget of 
more than 4 billion Rand (S2 
billion), can quickly mobilise 
more than 250,000 white and 
Coloured (mixed- race) national 
servicemen who have had at 
least two years* military train- 
ing. They are backed by a fine 
air force, and there Is no ques- 
tion of discipline problems. 

A mandatory UN embargo on 
arms shipments to South Africa 
in 1964 stimulated the local ar- 
maments industry to produce a 
wide range of new weapons and 
armoured vehicles specially 
adapted to local conditions. 

Armscor, the main armaments 
manufacturer, claims to be a 
world leader in the development 
of artillery (its 155 mm G-5 
howitzer, for example, outran- 
ges both Nato and Warsaw Pact 
weapons by seven or eight ki- 
lometres — four miles). It is 
well up with the West In rocketry 
and ahead of all competitors in 
designing equipment for local 
conditions. A study of the re- 
quirements to build helicopters 
and submarines is underway. 
Hand in hand with military pro- 
curement has gone a programme 
of strategic self-sufficiency. 

Threats of an oil embargo have 
been overcome by the establish- 
ment of three gigantic plants 
built by the semi- state corpora- 
tion, SASOL, to produce oil from 
coal. 

Output figures are , classified, 
but it is an open secret that the 
three plants can produce perhaps 
a third of South Africa's normal 
fUel consumption which, toee- 
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the rand was 

worth 11 ,40, and the slide in its 
value has defeated all attempts to 
control inflation, which runs at 
nearly 15 per cent. 

if sllJfr fa ? tor 18 con «<*«nce. 
it the state of emergency ohecks 

the j cycle of violence, the B6tha 
jjffde, which s libera] by com- 
* ts predecessors, 
may be able to resume Its -pro* 
gramme of reforms; these; it 
popes, will prepare the way for a 
negotiated seitfinaent of the poll- 

tiorf— ° f tt*Qk popUU- 


Already it has freed the labour 
union movement, lifted all but 
one of the regulations that res- 
erved certain jobs for whites 
(the exception is caused by white 
trade union opposition), repeat- 
ed the medieval laws forbidding 
interracial sex and marriage, 
withdrawn a legal ban on politi- 
cal alliance across racial lines, 
and eased some of the notorious 
and brutal pass laws to permit 
certain classes of blacks to move 
more freely about the country. 

But none of this touches the 
central issue: the demand by 
black people to rule themselves 
in their own country. Until that 
issue is honestly confronted, the 
Botha government will remain 
trapped between the dangers of a 
siege society on the one band, 
and the neec^lo suppress escalat- 
ing disorder and violent dissent 
on the other. 


The South 
Africa that 
might have been 

By Bob Hitchcock 

, SOUTH AFRICA could have been 
a great country by now, a world 
power playing a vital role in bol- 
stering, educating and guiding 
the continent's other states in 
their decade of need. 

So great could South Africa’s 
international influence have 
been that both East and West 
might today be using Pretoria as 
a mediator in their conflicts. 
That greatness could have been 
born of a wisely- chosen multira- 
cial government 30 yearB ago. 

The chance was lost In the 
1950s by the English-speaking 
South Africans who at that time 
controlled the nation’s purse str-. 
ings through the mining houses 
and other financial institutions. 

They should have told the Afri- 
kaner Nationalist government: 
"Enough is enough. Apartheid 
must go. All race groups must 
share the responsibility of gov- 
ernment." 

South Africa to- 
day might have 
been one of the 
world’s most pow- 
erful and respec- 
ted nations if the 
English- speaking 
inhabitants had 
spoken out against 
apartheid in the 
1950s. 

In the 1950s South Africa had 
some outstanding black meh and 
women who would have made 
: excellent, partners i n a multlra- 

t1 ' 6 >' were, In 
relative terms, politically con- 
servative. The Nationalist gov- 

i it H! stence they were 
committed Communists was 
treated with contempt by those 
who knew them. 

ble8Sed with vlgout 
and vision, and their love for 
their country was Indisputable. 

them was Chief Albert 
mnuh, then « president- general 
of the African National Con- 
•ress, who later Was killed by a 

■SjSwSd.* 0 tte !ove " uMni 

TO* N»Hon Mandela, 
Afow yekrs was to be sentenced 


,to life imprisonment for political 

th«° Akr w ly ^ c P res| dent of 
the ANC Women s League u n 

Physical beauty belled hlr touah 
ness of spirit. * 

The brilliant and sophisticated 
black academic and politician 
Professor Z. K. Matthews, wo-' 
uld have been a valuable asset to 
be multiracial government; io 
would Dr "Monty” Naicker, the 
Hindu Gandhi- ite president of 
the Indian Congress. 

A combination of that kind, 
together with coloured And while 
politicians who had earned re- 
; spect from all races — and these 
was no shortage of them — could 
have led South Africa to respec- 
tability and greatness. 

Author and politician Alan Pa- 
ton, and South African’s great- 
est anti- apartheid campaigner, 
Laurence Gandar. then editor ol 
the now defunct Rand Dell) 
Mail, would have been two obvi- 
ous choices among liberal- 
minded whiles to have contri- 
buted drive and expertise to i 

• multiracial government in the 
1950s. 

And the lively "Cissy" Goole, 
one-time councillor and mayor 
of Cape Town, "would have made 
an admirable representative of 
the coloured community. 

Instead, thousands of lives 
have been lost under an Afri- 
kaner government fthich hat 
ruled by the gun for nearly 40 
years. 

In 1959, in ray first year as a 
Johannesburg- based newsman, I 
| wrote In a dispatch to a London 
newspaper: "If South Africans 
of all races are to be given « 
chance to live full lives, and If 
further bloodshed is to be av- 
erted, the all-white concept « 
government must go and a truly 
multiracial government must w 
farmed. ’ ' 

It seemed so obvious. 

Eighteen yearB later, In the 
preface to my book 'FMwJ 
South Africa’, I wrote: Thera 
■ is a strong feeling within [net 
unless the Afrikaner NatlonaJW* 
step down or are ousted from 
power soon, and raclnlly-nharea 
political and economic power Be- 
comes the order of tb« ■ 
South Africa faces a bloody fu- 
ture." 

Again one had the 
stating the obvious. It is 
.too late now for that diWW 

• multiracial society to have a go 
ernment that represent 

'races. The Afrikaner govj« 
ment has turned the sitastl 
Into a blatant and 
black- white conflict. The colour 
eds and the Indians, in 
< voluntarily associate then* 
ves In their dilemma with 
Africans. 

And all the while, 
notable and well-known excep* 
tlons. the timid English-sPJ 
lug South Africans have conseu 
ted by their silence. 


and a roving forrespo*^ 
Africa. Today be Is a 
writer and columnl**- 

Bob Hitchcock wa\ a rejerttr 
Sooth Africa foMd y* 8 ' 8 ^ 
,the author of Africa* 

He Is training A u. 

, Newspapers Ltd In Naif0 * 
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Finance, business & economy 

Security arrangements’ block 
Haditha — Aqaba pipeline project 

Iraq desires to provide Jordan with an alternative 
supply of crude oil for the Zerka refinery 


BAGHDAD: On 25 June, 1984, 
the Export-Import Bank of the 
United Sates announced it would 
guarantee more than $500 mill- 
ion (sources say it is $570 mill- 
ion) in commercial bank loans 
Tor the proposed Haditha- Aqaba 
oil pipeline. The 540-mile-long 
tine that will link the Iraqi oil- 
fields to the Jordanian Red Sea 
port of Aqaba is expected to cost 
about $1 billion. Bechtel Petro- 
leum, Inco. , the London- based 
subsidiary of Bechtel Corp. of 
San Fransisco, sponsored the 
'paged and actively arranged for 
the Eximbank guarantee over a 
year ago. 

At his office at the Oil Minis- 
try, Under Secretary Abdul Mon- 
eiffl Hassan Alwan al- Samarrai 
told editor David Toufic Mizrahi 
of MidEast Energy: "We are 
still discussing this project with 


the Jordanians. Also, we are still 
in contact, in continuous contact 
in fact, with Bechtel.” The Ira- 
qis, he said, "attach great im- 
portance to the Aqaba project 
provided that we secure from the 
financiers the right guarantees 
that this project will be put into 
operation without outside inter- 
ference. So far, we have not 
reached an agreement that meets 
our requirements with regard to 
the security guarantees.” 

Obviously. Iraq, having 
watched its Kirkuk- Banlas pipe- 
line be closed by' Syria in April 
1982, is leery of another poss- 
ible threat to the new line that 
might come from Israel. The 
540-mile-long structure will end 
at a terminal in Aqaba which is. 
indeed, less than a mile from the 
Israeli Red Sea port of Eilat. 
Consequently, the Iraqis are ask- 


Cabinet decisions to 
re- activate economy 

THE CABINET last Saturday took a number of decisions 
•Itnfd at re-activating the Jordanian economy through encou- 
raging and protecting local Industries and tightening regula- 
tions on Imports of products that are manufactured indlgc- 
“Mly The decisions are: 

t° increase (he customs duty on luxury Items and baa the 
“Ports of Items similar to those produced In Jordan. 

• Protect local industries producing raw materials and 
mponents for production, provided dial the establishments 

«re cost-effective and capable of mass production and meet 
,n r ! e Jordanian market. 

expand the number of government-supported industries 
Hr.,,1 Bg* import by official organizations, directly or 
dll i^ 0 j Tender Committee, of any product. Exceptions 
«ni.P J®* 1 ** 0,, Iy when locally produced goods fall to meet the 
«Wlrcd specifications. 

Sshn«i V f pr l 0rl *y to d>e policy of adopting differential trade 
In th« a 1 ™ over R Is possible with the countries, exelud- 
i Common Market states and other countries with 

• To has e,d stlng agreements. 

nlslmii? 0 r . e *® m P t, ons to local export-oriented Industries. A 
from ," ,of 10 pcr ccn * fT° m taxable profits will be exempted 
Wrt*fft!! e ,l prov,,led lb at the particular establishment's ex- 
ults. ° r year WBre not * ess tban per c 0111 an,1,,a l 
9 T 

% 1 W- a fl authorities issuing export permits. 

goods customs fees or entry charges levied on 

u&» w\,i enn * Jordan on a temporary basis and refund qf the 
7™ 1 such goods arc exported. 

c «Wran!!!, net i a ? also dl ™cted the Civil Service Consumer 
rely on t” 0 Armed Forces Consumer Corporation to 

that lmnn.io L Produced Items wherever possible and decided 
where siw.u by corporations will be allowed only In cases 
I • .. >r produc c was not manufactured locally. 

etai ITU l n , dustrlea registering exports more than 20 per 
iHptJoQ wmi t A 40 pBr cenl their annual sales, the ex- 
Ihe dn *0 Per cent. When the exports go up beyond 

toil; ' ? x Cent mark, the exempted amount will be 30 per 

Chamber' of Commerce praised the Important 
led Sundavlk?. taIlBn * he cabinet. In a statement lss- 
^foent's k* e c “ ara * ,e r expressed appreciation for the gov- 
o npft , 1 e “ neaa to Implement policies to support local ln- 

• fl^: ' , , * e Investment and revive the economic sector, 

Pressed that the final result or any 
JJdfleg and Jl? i 6 .Positive In the long-run unless efforts are 
fey are cinaki j bat Jordanian industries should prove that 
ty prefarta consumers’ need with good qual- 

shoni? l ? M0 *«ble prices. The pnbllc, the statement 
also encourage local Industries because this 
i i Improve their efficiency In the future. 



ing bankers and other financiers 
to insert a clause in the agreem- 
ent to be ultimately concluded 
stipulating that any interference 
by a "third party" in this project 
wilt allow Iraq to cease payment 
of the principal until such time 
as Iraq is able to resume pump- 
ing oil and exporting it. 

The Deputy Minister at the 
Iraqi Oil Ministry made it amply 
clear in the interview: "We did 
not propose the project, it was 
Bechtel. It was on Bechtel’s ini- 
tiative. They proposed it in 
November 1983 and they carri- 
ed out very good technical stu- 
dies. with a cost estimate for the 
project and a lime schedule. 
Also, they proposed a kind of 
contract whereby we go toge- 
ther, hand In hand, by purchas- 
ing what we call the critical 
Items of the project." The 
Haditha- Aqaba pipeline was de- 
signed to be built within a short 
lime schedule — between 14 
months to 18 months, at that 
lime, he said. 

Iraq and Jordan agreed. And 
Bechtel came out with revised 
technical studies, more detailed, 
including cost of operation. "I 
must say. however, that we had 
strong reservations on the cost 
estimate. It was rather exagger- 
ated to a certain extent, ' ’ he dis- 
closed, "but we didn't go into a 
detailed discussion of the final 
price because we put more em- 
phasis, as we were dlrecLed by 
our leadership, on agreeing upon 
financing terms rather than con- 
centrating on the contractual 
price,” which could be left to a 
later stage. 

Since February 1984, this 
project has been continuously 
under discussion with Bechtel 
and the Jordanians jointly, he 
added. Iraq also Initiated an 
agreement with Jordan in which 
it was decided that the two Arab 
countries would invest in the 
project and operate it jointly. 
Neither side, however, ratified 
the agreement, because, Saniar- 
rai said, '.‘we have not reached 
satisfactory conclusions with 
Bechtel." 

He emphasized: ’ * Bechtel was, 
jn fact, worried, even in the 
construction stage, that this 
project might be interrupted. It 
was Bechtel’s sense of anxiety 
that prompted the Iraqi and the 
Jordanian sides to think more 
seriously about the risks in- 
volved in this project. We were 
clearly worried about the poss- 
ible interference .during the con- 
struction stage, and most of ail, 
about the Investment and the 
risk involved when the project 
would go into operation.” 

The Oil Under Secretary, who 
Js actually the No. 2 man, was 
Acting Minister since Oil Minis- 
ter Qassem Ahmed Taqi was hea- 
ding the Iraqi delegation to the 
OPEC conference in Vienna that 
Sunday. 7 July, the day the 
interview took place. We have, 
of course, a strong desire to pro- 
vide Jordan with an alternative 
supply of crude oil for Its refin- 
ery in Zerqa,” he said. On 


their part, the Jordanians were 
very much interested in having 
an alternative to secure a supply 
of crude oil. So, all in all, the 
Iraqis and the Jordanians were., 
and still are, very much inter- 
ested in this project,” Samarrai 
reasserted. Now, how about the 
future? The Iraqi official was 
quick to reply: 1 • We have left U 
entirely to Bechtel to provide the 
financing package that offers sa- 
tisfactory assurance that this in- 
vestment is a wise investment. 1 ’ 

Iraqi President Saddam Huss- 
ein, in a speech made I 7 July. 
1984, slated that the project was 
"desirable” provided the right 
security package is obtained by 
the contractor or by the Finan- 
ciers. Samarrai also related that 
Bechtel came to the Jordanians 
and the Iraqis in the fall of 1983 
with a financing package based 
on supplier's credit and, he said, 
"it is quite natural and logical 
for us to ask Bechtel what the 
financing terms and conditions 
were. We round out that the con- 
ditions were unsatisfactory; it 
was an ordinary financing agree- 
ment in which no mention was 
made of the security require- 
ments. ' ’ 

Jordan, he explained, a small 
country with limited capacity to 
absorb losses from an invest- 
ment of such magnitude as $700 
million, with accrued Interest 
and without any revenue, cannot 
afford to sustain a giant project 
that could be "interfered with." 
Iraq is even ready to guarantee 
repayment by the Jordanian side, 
presumably with oil sales. Jor- 
dan was supposed to sign the 
agreement with the lenders, and 
not Iraq, with a five- to- ten -year 
term. Repayment could be made 
either in cash ot in crude oil or a 
combination, Samarrai said. 

Actually, most of the $570 
million guaranteed by the US Ex- 
imbank in June 1985 was related 
to the Jordanian portion of the 
pipeline, while a much smaller 
guarantee of $50 million was 
directly related to the Iraqi sec- 
tion of the line. However, the 
so-called "security arrange- 
ments" remained the stumbl- 
ing block for the project to go 
ahead. 

Iraq's Foreign Ministry offi- 
cials went even further: 1 ‘This is 
an American problem," one sen- 
ior official contended, * ‘ and not 
an Iraqi problem. We all know 
too well that when there Is an 
American stake in the pipeline. 
Israel will have to think twice be- 
fore taking any action" against 
it. 

Nevertheless, the very loca- 
tion of the pipeline could turn 
out to provided a good safely 
guarantee for all parties concern- 
ed. For Iraq and Jordan it would 
offer the security of a new oil 
outlie t away from the Gulf; for 
the US and the industrialized de- 
mocracies a welcome alternative 
petroleum source; and for Israel 
the proximity of the pipeline to 
Its border could act as collateral 
from Iraq and Jordan for secur- 
ity. Besides, after all, security is 
a two-way street. 

(MidEast report) 


PLO 

investment 
earns $1 
billion 

NEW YORK <AP) — The 
Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization’s financial hold- 
ings arc worth more than 
$5 billion and generate $! 
billion a year, the New 
York Times magazine re- 
ported Sunday. 

The portfolio is managed 
by the Palestine National 
Fund and a group of Pale- 
stinian-owned financial In- 
stitutions, the report said. 
The Arab Bank Ltd. , a ma- 
jor Amman- based bank 
with assets of $12.5 bill- 
ion, plays a key role in sel- 
ecting PLO Investments, it 
said. 

The Magazine quoted 
sources close to the PLO as 
saying that a growing 
share of the group's funds 
is Invested in Europe and 
the United States. But It 
noted that precise informa- 
tion on the holdings is dif- 
ficult to obtain because 
assets In the portfolto are 
held Indirectly through pri- 
vate individuals and num- 
bered bank accounts. 

The portfolio report- 
edly Includes holdings In 
several U8 corporations, a 
hotel and airline in the 
Maldtvc islands, hotels and 
office buildings lu several 
Middle East capitals and 
real estate in the United 
States. 

The greater part of pro- 
fits go to Fatah, PLO Cha- 
irman Yasser Arafat’ s Or- 
ganization, the report 
said. 

The Magazine said Ara- 
fat's control over the 
PLO’s overall finances was 
a key issue in the 1983 
rebellion against him. 
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• TENDER NO. 67/85. Supply of dentistry equipment for 
the out< patient department of the Jordan University Hospital. 
Tender documents arc available for JD 50. Closing date: 30 
September, 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 68/85. Supply of physical training equip- 
ments for the Jordau University's Faculty of Physical Train- 
ing. Tender documents are available fur JD 15. Closing date: 
23 September, 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 102/85. Establishment of a training work- 
shop in Qucsmaeh secondary school for boys. Tender do- 
cuments are available upon payment of JD 15. Closing date: 
31 August, 1985. 

• TENDER NOS. 84 & 85/85. Extension of secondary 
school buildings In Zarqa (tender 84)and (tender 85) second- 
ary school buildings at Flhciz, Sweileh and Jubeiha. Tender 
documents for each tender are available for JD 125 each. 
Closing date for both tenders : 28 September, 1985. 

• TENDER NO 101/85. Construction of Tall] eh Governoratc 
building. Tender documents are available upon payment of JD 
50. Closing date: 22 September, 1985. 


WATER AUTHORITY 

ZARQA- RUSEIFA WATER 


DISTRIBUTION A 
SEWERAGE COLLECTION 
SYSTEM 

CONTRACT 7B A 1C 


1- The Water Authority invites experien- 
ced International contractors and con- 
tractors in the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan who have been classified as gen- 
eral and first Class Water and Sewerage 
Contractors and general Class Roads and 
Buildings Contractors by the Ministry of 
Public Works of Jordan to submit bids 
for the supply and construction of 
Zarqa- Ruseifa Project contracts 7B, 7C, 
(either one or both). Non- Jordanian 
contractors are encouraged to associate 
with such classified contractors but may 
also associate with Second class Water 
and Sewerage Contractors and first 
Class Roads or Buildings Contractors. 
The project consists of-. 

A. Contract 7B, supply &' construction 
of about 17.6 km of sewers ranging 
in diameter from 150 to 300 mm, 
and installation of about 11 km of 
Water mains ranging in diameter 
from 80 to 200 mm, and about 5 km 
of water lines ranging from 1/2” to 
l 1 /2” in diameter. 


2 - 


B. Contract 7C, supply & construction of 
about 26.2 km of sewers ranging in 
diameter from 150 to 300mm, and 
installation of about 27.4 km of 
water mains ranging diameter from 
80 to 100 m and about 5.5 km of 
water lines ranging in diameter for 
1/2” to 1 1/2”. 


3- A prebid conference will be held on 
Saturday 24.8.85 beginning at 9.00 
hours at the office of the Water Author- 
ity. 

4- On 31.8.85 contractors or joint ven- 
tures shall submit in a sealed envelope 
in person or by mail the information on 
the firm or on the firms of the joint ven- 
ture requested in the instructions to bid- 
ders. The information will be evaluated, 
and contractors will be informed 
whether or not to submit a bid, within 
after that date. 


5- The bids are due not later than 12.00 
noon, Jordan Local Time Saturday 
21.9.85 at the office of the Water Au- 
thority. 

6- Contract documents: 


a- Prequalification forms are free of 
charge . 

b- The Tender documents will be avail- 
able for JD 1 00 for each copy at*. 


Water Authority 
Jitbal Hussein I Nablus Street 
P.O. Box 2432 
Telephone 66611 1 
Amman — Jordan 
Telex 22439 WAJ JO 


Eng. M.S. Kliant 
: President 
; Water Authority 


Revenues, expenditures shown 
in the Central Bank report 


By Manidouh El Ghaly 
Special 10 The Siar 


THE RE-ESTIMATED figures 
for 198-1 in ihe Central Bank an- 
nual report show that the public 
revenues amounted to JD 
705.26 million registering an 
increase of 3.5 per cent over 
that of 1983. But the public ex- 
penditure reached this year JD 
746-1 5 million with an increase 
of 5. 1 per cent over the previous 
year. The changes as shown by 
the public revenues and expendi- 
tures recorded a deficit of JD 
40.89 million with an increase 
of 43.8 per cent over the previ- 
ous year. Let alone the effect of 
inflation which amounted to an 
average of 3.9 per cent in 19S4. 
It may be observed that the pu- 
blic revenues slowed down dur- 
ing the year to 0.4 per cent 
while the expenditures increased 
and the deficit rose by 1.2 per 
cent and 39.9 per cent respec- 
tively. 


Public revenues 


This year public revenues 
slowed down relatively in compa- 
rison to the percentage averages 
of the past few years. Public 
revenues' growth during 1984 
was 3.5 per cent in comparison 
with 8.6 per cent in 1983. On 
the other hand public revenues 
realized during the year was less 
by 7. 1 per cent than forecast in 
the Budget. The reason for the 
average slow down of the growth 
of revenue was due to reduction 
in (he Arab financial assistance 
to Jordan in addition to the de- 
cline in the growth of local 
revenues. 

The consequence of this situa- 
tion was the reduction of the pu- 
blic revenue in regard to the 
Gross National Production (at 
market price) as the latter regis- 
tered 37.4 per cent in compari- 
son with 38.3 per cent in 1983. 
As the growth of revenues conti- 
nued to fall in 1984 which in ef- 
fect started since 1981, the local 
revenues during 1984 reached 
JD 437.72 million, an increase 
of 8.5 per cent while this per- 
centage was 11.4 per cent in the 
previous year. The reason for 
the slowdown in the local reven- 
ues' growth during 1984 was the 
continuous decline in the el- 
ements thaL constitute the reven- 
ues and in particular customs 
and fees, interests and profits. 


This situation has its effects 
on the sluggishness of the eco- 
nomic activity and the slow down 
of the real economic growth wit- 
nessed by Jordan in early eight- 
ies. However, notwithstanding 
the fall in the local revenues' 
growth during the year, the in- 
crease gained in the revenues 
was adequate to cover about 90 
per cent of the current govern- 
ment expenditures. This per- 
centage cover is very near to that- 
of the previous year. 

While analysing the details of 
the local revenues one will ob- 
serve that the taxes revenue oc- 
cupy the greatest proportion of 
local revenues. The latter 
reached about JD 325. 57 million 
in 1984, registering an increase 
of 7, 8 per cent over that of 1 9 8 3 
but was 2.4 per cent less than 
that of forecast In the budget. 

It is also noticeable that cus- 
toms duties formed the greatest 
. proportion of the tax revenues as 
they stood at 40. 1 per cent foll- 
owed .by : income ,tax . which 
: rorm?d 1 5. 5 per cent of the total 
revenues. On the other hand it 
may be observed that the propor- 
.: tion of; the incpqie tax in the lo- 
.. cal revenues: formed It. ,2 per 
i c jW j ln . 1 9*4 thus showing a 
slight decrease in comparison 
■with 1 983. .This picture reflects 
the abundance of the income tax 



while the decrease in its output 
is obviously understood. 

Figures of other revenues 
shown in the estimate for 1984 
were JD 122.15 million. This 
was 10.4 per cent higher than 
the previous year. But at the 
close of the year revenues de- 
creased by 2.9 per cent than the 
figures given in the Budget esti- 
mate . On the other hand the 
revenues of non-tax sources in 
respect to local revenues in- 
creased from 27.4 per cent in 
1983 to about 27.9 per cent dur- 
ing 1984; thus they formed 
more than one quarter of the lo- 
cal revenues. It should be men- 
tioned that interests and profits 
constitute the most important of 
non- tax revenues. It is evident 
from the profits the Central Bank 
gamed in 1984 which was 91.8 
per cent of its revenues. 


centage of expenditure in respea 
to the Gross National Production 
remained almost static compared 
to last year as it reached 39.6 
per cent although this percent!# 
was less than the percentages 
reached in the years prior to 
1983. 


Current expenditure 


External revenues 


External revenues reached JD 
252.54 million in 1984 showing 
a decrease of 8.9 per cent com- 
pared to the previous year and 
17.7 per cent in respect of the 
budget. The reduction of the 
Arab financial assistance in sup- 
porting the budget has the great- 
est effect on tbe reduction in 
revenues which fell to the lowest 
levels for many years. As re- 
gards tbe details of external 
revenues, the Arab financial ass- 
istance continued to fall and it 
was 36.9 percent in 1984. The 
result was the fall in the Gross 
National Production to 6 . 6 per 
cent. The financial Arab assis- 
tance to Jordan during 1984 was 
JD 124 million which was 32.2 
per cent less than that estimated 
in the general budget. During 
1984 the financial assistance 
formed about 49.1 per cent of 
the total external revenues com- 
pared to 70. 1 per cent in 1983. 
As regards external loans, they 
have appreciably increased this 
year compared to the previous 
years. The reason for this is the 
decrease in the Arab financial 
assistance given to Jordan. Dur- 
ing 1984 external loans amount- 
ed to JD 128.54 million , an in- 
crease of 59.5 per cent of the 
external revenues compared to 
29.1 per cent during 1983. 


The government current ex- 
penditure amounted in 1984 io 
386.78 million which was an in- 
crease of 8.7 per cent over thai 
of the previous year and 7.6 p« 
cent in respect to the budget es- 
timates. The increase mi 
caused by an augmentation inthe 
elements constituting the expen- 
ditures particularly the govern- 
ment subsidy to the fuels m 
payment of interest on puMr 
debts. Government subsidies » 
the fuel oils increased from JD 
26.25 million in 1983 U> about 
JD 36.9 niillion in 1984. TO 
increase was attributed lo 
fall in local prices of the basics 
derivatives; the rise of W 

dollar; tho increase in the cost 01 

refining and the increase of ser- 
vice for the internal and oxters® 
debt. Also there was an Hcreaj* 
in the normal augmentation suen 
as salaries, wages and uw- 
wances ail of which increased <7 
8 per cent over the previow 
year. Furthermore, rents. PJ 
sions etc augmented in differ* 
proportions. 


Capital expenditure 


Public expenditure 


The rise in expenditure during 
this year reached 5.1. per cent 
?o I J?P ar ®£ to 2.3 per cent , in 
1983. The expenditure of this 
•year amounted to JD- 746.15 
million. However the public ex- 
penditure . during . this year 'was 
.- 1 P®r cent less than the provi*. 
sions made in the budget esti- 
mate. On the othfer hand the per- 


Capital expenditure anjujg 
in 1 984 to JD 259.37 
which was slight fall conipajefl J 
that of 1983, and 1 8.4 per 
less than that of the budge i 
mate. With regard to the sp«» 

of capital expenditure incurreo ( 
it may be observed tnj 
amounted to JD 34^.22 
that was a decrease of 

11.8 per cent comp^J 
1983. Expenditure for 

ment concentrated on 1 ^ r 

buildings and investment- ^ 
has made a financial de ^ 
JD 40.89 million an iacrea ^ 

43.8 per cent oyer that o , 

previous year. Tbus^ the,^ on|] 
in respect or the ^ ross d m 
P roduction was in t cre m V! I 
about 2.7 per cent. ^ ■ 

million of this defied ^ 

ered by government 
treasury bills and , 'a dV aflC< 
ered by the normal , 

granted by the Central j , 

Thetalanceonhe^ 1 ^ 

blic debt 1 government wo ^ i 

blio establishments i bon 

,sury bills' and advances), am jjj 

ed at the end of l98 4 ‘ ,i 
342.67 million, 
increase .of { 9, 1 P® r . r ; / 
pared, to tne previous y 
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business 




Stock 


AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM TUESDAY 
13 AUGUST TO MONDAY 19 AUGUST 



MM* OF COMPANY 

ARAB MONETARY ESTB. 

JORDAN SECURITIES 
JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 
ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 
JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 
JORDAN INVEST. 6 FINANCE 
1BLAMXC BANK 
JORDANrKUUAXT 
HOUSING BANK 

national FINANCIAL XNV. 
ARAB BANK '. 

JORDAN GULF BANK 
PlfftWl* AND CREDIT 

NATIONAL uallet 

JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 
JORDAN BANK / 

ikdubtrial. dev- bank. 


WEN -EfttCE * CLOSE- PRICE -CHANGE 

BANKS 


HACHilteft Y ’ LEASING CO. 

ftRA^^UHlNUM:.- - 

NAN. 

WaIKdawa 

WWp.' IITOUBTRIES 

INDUSTRIES : , 


jWPilSJIE <■- BRICKS 

Me-atHiab •; 

^invest • 


IK8U. . 

®^niI®E^ NCE 

S K «?. M8u ^ ce 


toco ' 


CO. 

petL^Ivhotels 

"sKopfew RENTAL8 

^Es^ T J!ir TMENT 


1-270 

1.300 

+ .02 

1-060 

1.040 

- .02 

-860 

.920 

+ .07 

1.010 

1.020 

+ .01 

2.950 

3.020 

’+ .02 

1.110 

1.120 

+ .02 

2 . 610 . 

2.660 

+ .02 

2.660 

2.680 

4 - .000 

1.750 

1.750 


.830 

.850 

+ -02 

188.000 

; 183.000 

- .03 

. 1.600 

1.620 

+ .015 

-.990 

1-010 

+ .02 i 

. 740 ' 

.740 

• 

1.950 

1.960 

+ .005 

23.600 

24.500 

+ . .04 

1.570 

1 . 5 j 90 

+ .01 

INbUBTRY 

» 


.680 

.670 

- .01 

1.050 

1.140 

4 - .06 

* . 600 

.640 

+ -07 

3.020 

3.150 

+ .04 

1.480 

1.480 


2.200 

2.340 

+ ,.06 

• 2.790 

2.860 

+ ;03 

.$30 

.590 

+ *07 

:.7?o. 

. 800 , 

+ .01 

6.900 

6 . 980 ; 

+ v ; 0 i 
- ; ioqfl 

: 1.240 

1 . 230 ? 

;770 

• - 7 B 0 

+ *01 

1.010 

1 . 010 : 

. 

1.090 

1.140 

+ *03 

' .620 

- 600 : . 

- .03 

.200 

.280 


1 . 010 - 

1.000 

- .01 

''.730 1 - 

.730 

' .03 

• .300 

.330 

+ .01 

1.610 

1 *630 

+ *01 

.480 

.480 


12 . 500 . 

13.000 

*,.04 

.760 

i 780 

»+ t »03 

2.070 

2 . 110 . 

+ .02 

1.830 

1 . 820 ' 

- *-005 

■ 1.320 

1.320 

- .02 

v 4 i .,070 

l • ■ 

4.000 

INSURANCE 

l 



3*030 

2.990 

- .01 

1.270 

1.250 

- .02 

. 79 * 

.770 

- . 03 * 

11.750 . 

11.100 

-.06 

.790 

.600 

+ .01 

.920 

.900 

- .02 

.800 

.840 

+ .05 

HOUSING 

.750 

.77 

+ ..03 

.660 

.670 

+ .02 

16.000 

20.000 

+ .25 

GENERAL 

/ 


1.530 

1.550 

+ .01 

.350 

.370 

+ .06 

.780 

.600 

- .23 

.600 

.600 

. + .01 

.790 

.800 


Arab Bank shares 
fall 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 


THE SHARE price of the Arab Bank started falling. During 
the past week It reached a record high of JD 225 . At the close 
of last week it fell to JD 183 from JD 188 at the opening. 
However, some traders in the market say that there was an 
organized speculation on a wide scale on the Arab Bank share 
for different reasons. But the demand for banks shares conti- 
nued and specially the Arab Bank and the share prices rose 
particularly of those pertaining to industry. It is expected that 
the Finance Market will witness in the next few weeks a fall 
in the share of the Arab Bank, or to at least keep fluctuating 
until circumstances are stable. 

942,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
3,532,000 divided among 1320 contracts-, an increase of 
84.3 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 706,000 with a de- 
viation of 13,4 per cent or 2.7 per cent of total around this 
average, thus indicating stability at the market. 

Tbe shares of 5 9 companies were handled from which 36 
companies gained including: 


1 - Refco 

2 - Jordan Silicate & Bricks 

Industries 

3 - Jordan Dairy Co. 

4 - Arab Aluminium Industries 

15 companies lost including-. 

1 - Petra prefacts, 

for leasing utensils etc. 

2 - Insurance of Jordan 

3 - Refco Insurance 

4 - Arab Insurance 


closing at JD 20.000 up 
from JD 16.000 
closing at JD . 330 up 
from JD . 300 
closing at JD 1 . 1 40 lip 
from JD 1 .050 
closing at JD .640 up 
from JD .600 


1 - Petra prefacts, closing at JD .600 down 

for leasing utensils etc, from JD .780 

2 - Insurance of Jordan closing at JD 11.100 

down from JD 11.750 

3 - Refco Insurance closing at JD .740 

down from JD . 800 

4 - Arab Insurance closing at JD . 770 

down from JD .790 

8 companies had no change in their share values 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 145,000 
shares were handled at a market value of JD 50,000 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the 
sectors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 


Market 

share 


Last week 1 s 
share 


Banks 88.4% 84.5% 

Industry 8.3% 7.6% 

Services 196 1.9% 

Insurance 2.3% 6% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 


Banks (ont of 21 traded) Share 

of sector 

1 - Arab Bank 59.8% 

2 - National Bank 24.8% 

3 - Jordan Finance House 5.2% 

Industrials (out of 26 traded) 

1 - Arab Aluminium Industries 18.6% 

2 - Jordan Dairy Co. 1 7 % 

3 - Jordan Petroleum Refinery 1 5 % 

4 - Arab Medicine 

Manufacturing Co. 13.5% 

Services (out of S traoed) 

1 - Jordan Electric Power 5 8.9%“ 

Insurance (ont of 7 traded) 

I - Insurance of Jordan 78.3% 


Weekly average record 


Share 
of market 

52.9% 

22 % 

4.6% 


Dates 

Hacks 

Insurance Services 

Industries Average 

11/8 

+1.8 X 

-. 3 % 

-.4* 

+.3 * 

+.8* 

14/8 

+1.2 X 

+.02 X 

+1.4* 

+1.5* 

+1.2* 

17/8 

+.9% 

-.6* 

zero 

+.6* 

+.9* 

18/8 

-. 7 % 

-.4# 

+.7* 

+.8* 

+.2* 

19/8 

Totfl 

-.5* 

-. 5 % 

+.(* 

-.1* 

+.2* 

+2.9* 


economy 

American- Iraqi trade relations 

Trade contingent on credit facilities 


BAGHDAD: US exports to Iraq, 
for the most part, have been 
growing. After a 40 per cent 
drop in Iraqi purchases of Am- 
erican goods from 1982 to 

1983, those purchases did an 
abotnface and leaped by 23 per 
cent between 198 3 and 1984 
reaching $664 million last year. 
In turn, US imports of dates, li- 
corice, hides and skins, and 
crude oil from Iraq rose last year 
by 5 1 per cent — lo Si 24 million 
from $61 million in 1983. Iraq 
and the United States restored 
diplomatic relations, after a 
I 7-yca r freeze, on 26 November 

1984. And expectations for lar- 


ger trade exchanges between (he 
two countries are high: For the 
first five months or this year US 
imports of Iraqi products and oil 
reached $148.3 million a 
tremendous increase over the 
$3.5 million worth of Iraqi ex- 
ports in January-May 1984. Tr- 
ade between Iraq and the US in 
the first five months or this 
year, in contrast to the balance 
of trade between (he two coun- 
tries for the whole of lost year, 
greatly favoured Iraq. The in- 
crease in Iraqi exports to the US 
between January and May of this 
year was accompanied by a 38 
per cent falloff in US exports to 


ADC embarks on 
various projects 


Uy Ibtlsarn Dnbabnch 
Slur Stuff Writer 

IN ITS up- coming five year plan, 
the Amman Development Corpo- 
ration (ADO will be Involved in 
a number of Important Industrial 
and commercial projects contain- 
ing mult I -storey buildings and 
parking lots, in addition to the 
Improvement and development of 
certain areas In downtown, Am- 
man which are considered as the 
most Important historical and 
commercial places. 

The Suknynnh commercial cen- 
tre and enr-park are among other 
projects to be taken up by the 
AD C. The centre which will be 
located la an area between Jamal 
Abdul Nasser circle and Flras 
circle at Jabal Al- Hussain will be 
a three- storied building on an 
aren or 18,000 M2. 

Engineer Sami Al- Rashid, 

director general of the ADC told 
The Star that the entire project 
will occupy a 12 dunum land. A 
three storey basement will be 
constructed by excavating the 
land in 10 metres depth below 
the ground level. The first and 
second stories will be designed 
for a car park. While the third 
basement story will contain a 
shopping centre with sanitary un- 
its. 

Eng. Al- Rashid said work on 
the project which will cost nearly 
JD 4 million Is expected to com- 
mence In 1987 and will be com- 
pleted In 1989. He addod that 
the ADC will finance this project 
through local and foreign syndi- 
cated loans. 

Tendors for this project will be 
floated on hath local and Inter- 
national markets. An advantage 
of this project for which preli- 
minary studios have already been 
completed Is that it will solve the 
problem of traffic congestion In 
that area. Also for the conve- 
nience of the visitors there will 
be escalators and ordinary 
stairs. Tills will be in addition to 
the public services provided for 
people. 

On the other hand, the ADC 
will also be involved in develop- 
ing the Raghadan Bridge area 
that Is located between the Am- 


man Municipality headquarters 
and (be bridge. Eng. Al- Rashid 
sold that the project will cost 
around JD 12 million and will be 
Implemented In three or four 
phases. A number of low profile 
buildings, including traditional 
markets and parking lots for cars 
will be built In the area with an 
aim to make a real downtown 
area and to promote tourism at 
the same time. 

Preliminary studies for this 
project were also completed by 
consultative engineers working 
at the ADC. Eng. Al- Rashid ex- 
plained that certain elements will 
be taken info consideration while 
implementing this project, one of 
which Is that giving the area Its 
suitable historical position in 
such a way that all historical 
places like the (Roman Amphi- 
theatre) wilt predominate. 

Secondly, It will give the capi- 
tal’s main entrance a suitable ci- 
vilized position and meet the 
needs for public parks, public 
services and car parks In (he 
downtown area. He said that ac- 
tual implementation of this 
project will start In 1988 to be 
finished In 1990. 

Another area to be developed 
also Is that located between the 
Raghadan Bridge in the west and 
Al-Mnhatta Bridge in tho east of 
downtown Amman. The project 
which Is considered to be a natu- 
ral expansion of the city centre 
will cost JD 4 million and has two 
important advantages. One of 
which Is that II will decrease the 
pressure of the city centre and 
the second arises from the exis- 
tence of the main roads which 
connect (he densely populated ci- 
ties In the capital with the area 
In which this project Is located. 

The project, Eng. Al- Rashid 
said includes a number of tradi- 
tional markets where handicrafts 
industrlos are to bo set up in a 
way to encourage and re- activate 
those types of Industries and 
tourism. This will be In addition 
to the parking lots and public 
services. Work on this project Is 
expected to begin In 1988 (o be 
completed in 1990, he con- 
eluded. 


Iraq from $273-6 million in 
1984 to $170 million. 

"But that's not enough." 
complained Farouk Daoud Sal- 
man ei-Obaidi. Director General 
of Foreign Relations at the Min- 
istry of Trade. Recovering from 
the triple bypass heart surgery 
which he recently underwent in 
Cleveland. Ohio, the Iraqi offi- 
cial believes that American com- 
panies, banks and businessmen 
can do a lot more. In an inter- 
view in his office. Obaidi likened 
Iraqi's position toduy to a man 
who has a safe loaded with 
money and riches but who, un- 
fortunately. lost the key to that 
safe. "VVc arc in the way of fin- 
ding that key," he said rhetori- 
cally conveying (he message that 
Iraq will be rich again after it 
ends its nearly five -year- old war 
with Iran. Before the hostilities 
which erupted in September 
1980, Iraq used to produce 3.5 
million barrels of oil per day 
(b/d). 

So far, the US Department of 
Agriculture's Commodity Credit 
Corp. I CCC) has guaranteed 
$430 million in credit in 1983, 
$683 million in 1984, and an- 
nounced $675 million in fiscal 
1 985 for the sale of wheat, rice, 
soybeans. barley. lobacco 
leaves, corn dried milk, poultry, 
grain, flour, and other agricultu- 
ral commodities to Iraq. The to- 
tal value of US agricultural ex- 
ports to Iraq in 1985 is expected 
to be upward of $7 50 million. In 
addition, the US Export- Import 
Bank made a preliminary com- 
mitment on 25 June, 1 984, to 
extend $570 million in credit 
guarantees lo Iraq and Jordan for 
the construction of the proposed 
pipeline lo run from Haditha in 
Iraq to the Jordanian Red Sea 
port of Aqaba. The project, how- 
ever. has been unable to proceed 
past the planning stage due to 
the inability of Iraq and the com- 
mercial banks to reach a financ- 
ing agreement. 

Concerning the sale of non- 
agricultural goods lo Iraq, the US 
Government has for the most 
part offered only very limited 
credit facilities. American com- 
mercial banks have been never- 
theless, slightly more active ex- 
tending short-term export fin- 
ancing. Some movement would 
appear to be taking place since a 
meeting is scheduled for next 
November in Washington, DC. 
between representatives of 
Iraq's Ministries of Agriculture. 
Industry and Trade and US Agri- 
culture Department officials to 
review implementation of the 
CCC programme in 1986. 

Meanwhile, Iraq is considering 
signing an agreement in Septem- 
ber with the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corp. (OP1Q or the US 
in a move to encourage Ameri- 
can invesment In the country. 
Mr Obaidi said: "The French, 
the West Germans, the British, 
the Italians, even the Turks are 
extending credits to Iraq." He 
indicated that American sup- 
pliers and American banks are 
too cautious In granting facilities 


and loans to his country. "Am- 
erican banks," he wished, 
"should be turning from short- 
term loans to medium-term cred- 
its, like 2 4 months. Our diffi- 
culty is of a temporary nature. 
And business cannot be built on a 
hit-and-run proposition. It 
should be based on co-opera- 
tion." he reflected. 

indeed, the US government 
and the US Export- Import have 
been, by and large, restrained in 
extending credits and guarantees 
to Iraq, except in very rare in- 
stances. Although Eximbank's 
exposure to Iraq rose from fiscal 
1983 to fiscal 1984 from $2.07 
million to $23.87 million, this 
was due mostly lo an Increase in 
short-term credits for shipments 
of raw materials, food, and 
spare parts. To become involved 
with Iraq at all. Eximbank de- 
mands an irrevocable letter of 
credit from either Rafidian Bank 
or the Centra) Bank. 

Recently, an American 
concern, Kellogg International, 
was compelled to join a Japanese 
consortium led by Nissho-Iwai 
Corp. to be able to win a contract 
to build a fertilizer plant at Baiji. 
between Baghdad and Mosul lo 
the north. The financing and 
guarantees came from the Ja- 
panese Government. On the 
other hand. Brown & Root of 
Houston, Texas, last year under- 
took engineering studies for a 
pipeline, due to be completed 


this September. linking [ ra J 
southern oilfields to ffi 
segment of Petroline wit h a T* 

£™H rt I ,rs, ;P hase capaciw tf 
500,000 b/d to be deliver ? i 
llw Port of Yanbu. a ffi 
terminal on the Red Sea™ 

A number of US firms hate' 
opened offices in Iraq. Chief 
among them are: Caterpillar 
Overseas-, Carrier Internationa] 
tork Air Conditioning; The Ar- 
chitects Collaborative-. De Leu* 
Calher International: Foxtoro 
International; Whiting. Rogers 
Butler. Burgun; Boeing; Hughe, 
Helicopter; Hewlett Packard 
Trading; IBM Iraq: Memcoiu 
International: Micrograph- 

ics/3M: NCR-, Sperry Univac 
Raymond International; Cencrdi 
Electric Technical Service- 
Brown & Root; Halliburton! 
Howe Baker Engineering and 
Ionics International. 

As far as trade exchanges art 
concerned, we believe US ex- 
ports to Iraq are going to be t 
difficult proposition as long u 
financing is not provided bylfat 
American suppliers. That is also 
mostly true of contract awards 
Almost all industrial countries 
have found they have link 
choice bul lo issue the credit 
guarantees and to defer paymen- 
ts on contracts secured in Iraq 


(MldEast report) ]) 


New free zone to be set up 

By Star Staff Writer 

A NEW free zone Is going to be established on the Syrlan-JordanlM 
borders bet wen the Jordnnlon village, Jaber and (he Syrian tillage 
(SJ?racj y ® yrlnn “ Jo,,d,,ll,,Bn Industrial Free Zone Cornpin) 

The SJIFZC was established In 1 97 5 with a total capital of 60 mill- 
ion Syrian lire and Is financed equally by the two countries. 

Abdul Rahman Salnmeh, the Syrian director general of lb* 
SJIrZC told reporters before his departure for Syria that the free 
zone area Is close to the International highway between Amman and 
Damascus. 

Mr Snlameh who whs on a three-day visit to Jordan sold that tho 
main aim behind his visit was to see and understand th *ordanlan 
experience In running the free zones as well as the regui n* and 
rules applied to It lu order to draft regulations for the new fU*. .mo. 

According to Mr Salaraeli the free zone will cover an arjULK 4 

jii l ® 1,111 0n d will be built In phases. Work on the first phaSnHd£'- 
will be on a site of 1,600 million Sqm Is currently underway anew-- 
be competed by the end of this year. He added that this phase whlfHV 
will cost 54 million Syrian lira includes the construction of a number 
of wmlnlstratlve buildings, sewerage and telephone facilities among 
other services. "Once this phase Is completed It will be made avail- 
able Tor Investment next year” he said. 

About the company's objectives, Mr Snlameh said that It hopes lo 
set up Industries to manufacture goods for export which he thinks mil 
"in l* ? n d foreign capitals, especially from expatriates. This 
will be In addition to the establishment of new Industries with M|h 
technology not available in both countries. These Industries can gen- 
erate technical manpower and make use of the raw materials that are 
not exploited at present. 

Mr Salnmeh explained that the free zone area has a number of 
cnaracten sties, among which are, all materials and equipment Im- 
ported for manufacture will be exempted from customs fees. Further- 
more, any plant established lo the free zone will be exempted from 
income tax on profile for a period or 1 5 years in both countries. Also 
the official documents or papers handled Inside tho area will Ik ex- 
empted from stamp fees. 

Mr Salameh said -that the company's board of directors consists of 
ax members, three from each country. The chairman of the 01 
directors will be appointed by rotation for 2 years. 


SOME BANKS MANAGE FUNDS BETTER THAN OTHERS! WHY* 

YOU CAN FIND OUT THE HARD WAY - OR YOU CAN ASK US. ' 

WE CAH tell you: we ^^'mTddle^^^d^norttu^frical^^'" |nstitutions 


WRITE OR TELEX' TO: 


CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 

P.O.BOX 394 

LIMASSOL-CVPRUS TELEX 3379 CY 
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Antiope teletext system 
reaches India 


THE CO-OPERATION agree- 
ment recently signed by France 
and India for installation of An- 
liope teletext was progressively be- 
ing implemented, with the ship- 
ment of source and reception 
equipment for start-up of an ini- 
tial teletext service on 15 Au- 
gust. and the training in France 
and India or operating staff. 

India announced its choice of 
Antiope teletext Inst March. 
whenMrS.S. Gill. India's De- 
puty Secretary of Information Si 
Broadcasting. was visiting 
France. The decision was made 
public in a joint press release iss- 
ued by Mr Gill and Mr Georges 
iillioud. French Secretary of St- 
ile for Communications Tech- 
niques. 

India's decision is a result of 
negotiations conducted by So- 
fialev. the engineering subsidi- 
ary of Telediffusion de France, 
following a fact-finding tour or- 
ganized by India in 1984. the 
purpose of which was to compare 
Ctefax. the UK teletext system. 
Captain, the Japanese system, 
and Antiope. 

"If the Indian authorities 
ended up choosing Antiope." 
laid Philippe Wade. Chairman of 
Sofratev, "it was because of the 
system's cost-effectiveness and 
its graphic capabilities. ' ' 

Teletext inserts information, 
in the form of digitally encoded 
texts and graphics, in the con- 
ventional TV signal. It makes 
use of spare lines of the video 
signal to broadcast this dutu, 
tihich is transmitted at ihc sumc 
time as the TV picture but with- 
out disturbing it. The digital data 
is deciphered by a decoder and 
displayed on the TV screen upon 
request by the viewer. Teletext 
may either replace (lie picture on 
i screen, or be overlaid on it 
l « in captioning and newsflash 
applications). 

‘‘Teletext applications." ex- 
Pt' 1 ns, Sofia Lev's technical direc- 
™ r - ‘are many and varied-, 
rroressional training, eduen- 
JJ™. Programmes, captioning 

imnDil i deaf . and hearing- 
i£? re ^' multilingual oap- 
inwi 8 .' and ° r course special- 
Rff* ma 8 azi ncs: Sports. 

e, 5- Today in France. 
J" r ? ^oder built into the TV 

, about 800 ^ancs (plus 
inJni.u 011 ? an receive up-lo-the- 
S i: n orn,a l ion on all kinds 
° f charse righl in 

Teletext optimizes the resour- 
tthuL he Y ideo si enal. It uses 
lure* 118 t ® levis i°n infraslruc- 
menr‘ no heavy invest- 

S 1S , available lo an unli- 
users number of simultaneous 

iarw' 11 , 011 to ibe above 
or SEW*' whi ch are those 
Chl e , lele , Xt system. Antiope 

Rrsund r « dVanlagcs lo ° rfer - 
fe ' base if ?K- emost ' is softwa- 

Shi!i m ®. ans il can keep 

lions Si!f h u 0| ? gicaI innova- 
caiiow ‘ p!i 0Ul hardv/ar e modifi- 
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A modem operations room of Antiope In Paris 



An Indian earth station 

once on the same console, for 
instance Latin/ Arabic. Latin/ Cy- 
rillic. etc. 

These were the points in fav- 
our of Antiope in the discussions 
which took place in New Delhi 
with Indian manufacturers and 
the Doordarshan - (Indian TV) 
from end 1984 to early 1 985. 

The topics discussed were 
equipment contracts, training 
programmes and technology 
transfer. The French manufac- 
turers. Unitel. Videographie 
S. A.. SEIPEL and Thomson 
Grand Public, were also party lo 
the negotiations. 

The contract signed last March 
provided for a training pro- 
gramme to be implemented by 
Sofratev. Sessions were held in 
June and July. Fourteen en- 
gineers from Doordarshan. ECIL 
(Electronics Corp. of India. 
Ltd. I and NIC ( National Infor- 
matics Centre) look courses (hat 
provided basic system training, 
then specialized training adapted 
lo the future responsibilities of 
each of the trainees. The INA 
Unstitut National de Communi- 
cation Audiovisuelle) provided 
the basic training. Antemie 2 
trained the journalists. TDF and 
the CCETT trained the broad- 
casting operations staff, and the 
two manufacturers. Videogra- 
phie S. A. and Unite!, trained the 
maintenance engineers. 

These courses completed the 
training session organized by So- 
fratev. together with the. AIBD 
( Asian Institute for Broadcasting 


Development), last May in Ahm- 
edabad (India) for Doordarshan, 
which provided training for some 
twenty future teletext cap- 
tioners. 

India has decided initially to 
offer a teletext service in Eng- 
lish. providing the same type of 
information as the French maga- 
zines: International news, 

sports, weather, and later, prac- 
tical information, train sch- 
edules. tourist information, 
etc., in an 80-page magazine, 
plus captioning.The service was to 
be operational by 15 August, 

1985. Indian Independence Day. 

The French- supplied equip- 
ment necessary for start-up was 
delivered in July. In addition to 
head- end equipment, 400 set- 
top decoders were supplied by 
Sofratev. Local production of 
built-in decoders are being foll- 
owed up. 

Subsequently, Doordarshan 
will provide teletext in the 15 
main languages of the Union, 
chiefly for educational services. 
India's choice of Antiope comes 
at a time when Indian television 
is rapidly expanding its infras- 
tructures in order to extend its 
coverage (now 80% of the popu- 
lation) and increase its program- 
ming. Antiope thus becomes a 
factor in a policy of modernlza J 
(ion aimed at making state of the 
art multimedia technology avail- 
able for information and commu- 
nication in a country where the 
number of viewers is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

India's choice was also partly 
based on economic factors. An- 
tiope requires only a small in- 
vestment (head-end equipment) 
and is easier to co-operate than 
rival systems. 

The co-operation with India 
puts Antiope al an advantage in 
the international competition 
over teletext standards. After 
the United States, where the ma- 
jor broadcasters have chosen a 
system (NABTS) derived from 
Antiope- DIDON, India's deci- 
sion may encourage other Asian 
countries to follow its example. 

Antiope continues to be tested 
In Spain, and is also on trial at 
this time in Egypt, Jordan, Ire- 
land and Brazil. 

(International 
Vfdeography Today) 


economy 

Pakistan’s economy: 

An assessment of 
development 

By Ruml Fatima year the yield was less than 

naif of this year’s output. 


By Ruml Fatima 

PAKISTAN’S ECONOMY 
continued to maintain Its 
buoyancy and upward thrust 
during fiscal July 1984 to 
June 1985 1 despite (he severe 
strains caused by failing ex- 
ports and rising imports. The 
slump In the international 
market for rice and cotton 
which are the major export 
commodities of the country, a 
very hlgb deficit In wheat pro- 
duction after attaining self- 
sufficiency In It, a reduction 
In the output of textiles, a de- 
cline In remittances from Pa- 
kistanis working abroad, 
drought, and an unpreceden- 
ted energy shortage are the 
factors affected the economy. 

The Inherent strength and 
resilience of the economy ab- 
sorbed the Impact of these ad- 
verse developments and regis- 
tered an unusually high 
growth rate of 8. 4 per cent In 
GDP and of 7.3 per cent in 
GNP. 

Tho annual official do- 
cument “Economic Surrey — 
1984-85”, released by the 
government early this 1985, 
summed up the economic si- 
tuation by claiming that vir- 
tually the entire population of 
Pakistan “enjoys a consump- 
tion level which while low by 
comparison to richer coun- 
tries, Is nevertheless ad quote 
to meet minimal levels of nu- 
trition and to provide for the 
basic necessities of life. * 1 

Per capita national income, 
at current factor cost, of Rs. 
4,910 In 1984-85 was 9.2 
per cent above the previous 
year. Allowing for price In- 
crease of 5 per cent, the real 
Income of the population went 
up during the year by 4 per 
cent. 

A growth rate of 9.9 per 
cent has been recorded In 
Agriculture, But, this rate 
has been calculated on last 
year’s low base, l.e. a nega- 
tive growth of 2. 1 per. cant. 
Then, It Is mainly the result 
of a record cotton crop of 
some 6 million bales. Last 


half of this year’s output. 
The production of wheat and 
sugarcane had a severe set- 
back due to abnormal drought 
conditions. Rice output, how- 
ever, showed a slight In- 
crease, so did minor crops 
such as maize, barley, to- 
bacco, oil seeds, fruits and 
vegetables. 

The decrease of $300 mill- 
ion In remittances by Pakis- 
tani workers abroad added 
further to the deficit In the 
balance of payments. Strains 
on the balance of payment, 
which had emerged last year 
thus became compounded lu 
1984-85 owing mainly to the 
fall in exports and the wor- 
ker’s remittances. The deficit 
on current account increased 
from $1,031 million In 
1983-84 to $1,635 million 
In 1984-85, leading to a 
drawdown of foreign exchange 
reserves. 

The 1985-86 budget, 
presented before the Parlia- 
ment by Finance Minister. 
Dr. Mahbubul Hag, has set In 
motion a process freeing the 
economy from unnecessary ad- 
ministrative controls and an 
outdated and oppressive taxa- 
tion system. The restructur- 
ing of the economy Is expected 
to unchain the energies of the 
private sector to boost natio- 
nal output. 

All controls on (he produc- 
tion and sale of cement, for 
instance, have been removed. 
It has been, similarly, de- 
cided to sell all shares of pro- 
fitable units In the public sec- 
tor to the general public. 
Workers of the units will 
receive such shares on a pref- 
erential basis. 

As for the annual develop- 
ment outlay, a sum of Rs. 
40.8 billion — the highest 
ever — has been earmarked. 
This Is 2 1 per cent more than 
the allocation last year. 

The annual development 
programme attaches high 
priority to development of 
power. Allocation for this sec- 
tor has been Increased by over 
40 per cent. 
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markets 

Spot sterling rates 

lOIiuuU (AP) - CLOSING jf’uT jTCftLING RATlj AT 1 Zi 30GKr , O’J 
TUtiDAf, 20-AuGi 

U.S. A. 1. 3700-1 5 (1.4%13-lGI 
W. GERMANY 3.&62G-S5 ( 3 .673 7 ) 

SWITZERLAND 3*1639-. 1735 13. 1C56- . 1702 J 
FRANCE 1I.7&10-.6US { 11 .&167-.&357) 

JAPAN 33O.0A-.6Ci (331. 33-. 66} 

UEThERLAUuS 4. 3453-. 3556 (4.3573-. 3623) 

CANADA 1 . 52-67 ( 1 . &SSS-. 3-31 6) 

3ELG ll>M CO*. 76 US-. £1 (7S.29-.fcl) 

BELGIUM Flit. 79.27-. S3 (73.1S-.3S) 

ITALY 2, 57b.£6-2 J 5&8US (2, 332. 33-2, 376. W) 
SWEDEN 11.3203-. 56 66 111 .53SS- .5340) 

DENMARK Ifc.0l21-.0A11 (U. 0330-. 01 70) 

NORWAY l!U202-Ufc63 ( 11 . 4157-. 4373} 

FINLAND B.23fc5-.2S73 (&. 2369-. 2517) 

AUSTRIA 27. 15-. 22 (27.U-.2ll 
SPAIN 227.42-.9S t 227.63-226 .07) 

PORTUGAL 229.43-232.46 (229.52-232.46) 

IRELAND 1. 2404-29 (1.2440-60) 


Copper 

MLW YORK 

(AP) — COPPER FUTURES TRADING 

ON THE COMEX 

TUESDAY! 

. 25,330 L 35 

. , CENTS PER LB. 






OPEN 

HIGH LCW 

SETTLE 

’ CKO. 

AUG 





59.55 

-.20 

SEP 



09.60 

39. &3 59.35 

59.70 

-.20 

OCT 





60.15 

-.1: 

DEC 



60.95 

61.10 60.65 

61.00 

-.15 

JAN 





61.30 

-.13 

MAR 



61.73 

62.05 61.75 

61.95 

-.15 

MAY 



62.25 

62.30 62.20 

62.45 

-.15 

JUL 



62.90 

63.00 62. 65 

62.90 

-.20 

SEP 



63-25 

63.40 63.25 

63.40 

-.20 

DEC 



64.25 

66.25 64.25 

64.15 

-.20 

JAM 





64.35 

-.20 

HAS 





64.75 

-.20 

MAY 





65.15 

-.20 

Grains 

CHICAGO 

(AP) --EARLY 

TRADING ON THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

WEE. l 

OPEN 


HIGH 

LOW 

LAST PREV. 

WHEAT 







5,000 

DU MINIMUM. 

DOLLARS PER BUSHEL 



SEP 

2.53 


2.&3 

1/2 2.79 3/4 

2.63 1/4 

2.60 1/4 

DEC 

2.94 

1/2 2.97 

3/4 2.93 1/Z 

2.97 

2.93 3/4 

ilAR 

3.32 

1/2 3.04 

1/2 3.02 

3.03 3/4 

3.00 3/4 

tiki 

2.33 


2.9B 

1/2 2.95 

2.97 1/2 

2.95 

JUL 

2.74 


2.75 

2.73 1/2 

2.74 3/4 

2.72 

CORN 







3,330 

DU WIUIKUM, 

DOLLARS PER BUSHEL 



SEP 

2.31 

1/2 2.32 

2.31 3/4 

2.30 3/4 

2.30 3/4 

DEC 

2.22 


2.22 

3/4 2.21 1/2 

2.22 1/4 

2.22 

HAR 

2.33 

1/Z 2.31 

1/2 2.30 1/4 

2.30 1/2 

2.30 3/4 

MAY 

2.3fc 

1/A 2.35 

1/4 2.34 1/4 

2.35 

2.35 1/4 

JUL 

2.35 

L/2 2.36 

2.35 1/4 

2.36 

2.36 1/2 

SEP 

2.24 

1/2 2 ■ 24 

1/2 2.24 1/4 

2.24 1/4 

2.24 1/2 

DEC 

2.23 

1/fc 2.21 

2.20 1/4 

2.20 1/4 

2.20 1/2 

Coffee 


UtW YORK (AP) — COFFEE FUTURES TRADING ON THE NEW YORK 
GOFF kb j SUGAR AND COCOA" EXCHANGE IUESDAY 20-AUGU5I I 


37,500 LB5.« 

CENTS PER LB.- 




OPEN 

HIGH 

LOW SETTLE 

CHG. 

SEP 

135.55 

136.50 

135.50 136.30 

+ .25 

DEC 

130.05 

140.10 

1 35.99 139.64 

+ .09 

MAR 

140.40 

141.25 

140.25 141.00 

+.5i 

MAY 

141.00 

141.25 

141.30 141.00 

+ .14 

JUL 



141.28 

+ .15 

SEP 



141.40 


DEC 



141.50 

♦ 1.00 


London metals 

LOiJLON { AP ) — LOiiDOiJ METAL EXCHANGE CLOSING PRICES FOR 
TUESDAY, 23-AUG. : 

(POUND STERLING PER METRIC TON) 

MONDAY'S TOTAL 5ALES WITH TUESDAY'S MARKET TONES. 

COPPER HIGH GRADE CATHODES J CASH 10.34. 50-1005 . 50 
(939.00-1000.00) SETTLEMENT 1002.00 (1012.50) 3 MO 1031 .50-1032.00 
(1026.00-1026.50) SALES'. 133,650 TOHE: VERY STEADY . 

STANDARD CATHODES : CASH 974.00-976.00 (9S2.00-3S4.00) 

SETTLEMENT 970.00 (990.00) 3 MO 1005.00-1007.00 (1006.00-1008.001 
SALES] 1,000 TONE! IDLE. 

STANDARD TIN: CASH 9100-9105 (90&5-9090) SETTLEMENT 9095 (9090) 

3 MO 9065-9070 (9050-9051) SALES: 3,525 TONE: STEADIER. 

HIGH GRADE TIM: CASH 9100-9105 190&5-9090) SETTLEMENT 9095 
(90951 3 MO 9068-9070 (9052-9054) SALES: 185 TONE: QUIET. 

LEAD: CASH 297.53-298.50 (291.00-292.00) SETTLEMENT 299.75 
(291.25) 3 MO 293.50-299.00 (294.00-295.00) SALES: 25,425 TONEs 
STEADY. 

HIGH GRADE ZINC: CASH 543.00-545.00 (537.00-539.00) SETTLEMENT 

541.00 (539.00) 3 MO 548.00-550.00 (540.00-542.00) SALES: 5,550 
TONE: IDLE. 

STANDARD ZINC: CASH 533.00-535.00 (525.00-527.00) SETTLEMENT 

531.00 (527.00) 3 MO 535.00-539.00 (526.00-529.00) SALES: 34,650 
TONE: FIRMER. 

SILVER: (LOTS OF 10,000 PER TROY OUNCE) CASH 449.00-450.00 
(452,50-453.50) SETTLEMENT 449.00 (457.20) 3 MO 462.00-462.50 
(465.50-466.50) SALES! 238 TONE! QUIET. 

SILVER: (LOTS OF 2,000 PER TROY OUNCE) CASH 449.00-450.00 
(452,50-453.50) SETTLEMENT 449.00 (457.20) 3 MO 462.00-462.50 
(465,50-466.50) SALES: NIL TONE: IDLE. 

ALUMINIUM: CASH 733.00-734.00 (729.50-730.50) SETTLEMENT 730.0° 
(729.50) 3 MO 756.00-756.50 (752.00-753.00) SALES: 77,025 TONE: 
STEADIER. 


NICKEL: CASH 3460-3485 (3450-3460) SETTLEMENT 3475 (3460) 3 
3540-3545 (3515-3523) SALES: 2,334 TONE: STEADIER. 

COPYRIGHT 1985 BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
VIA RCA GLOBAL COMMUNICATIONS 

~ Non: ferrous 

NEW YORK (AP) — SPOT NONFERROUS METAL PR ICE 5 TUESDAY, 23-AIM 
(ALL PRICES IN U.S. DOLLARS) 

ALUMINUM - 44.95 CENTS PER POUND, NY COMEX SPOT MONTH CLOSED 
MON. 


ourrti* - && 5/8-70 CENTS A POUND, U.S. DESTINATIONS. 

COPPER - 59.75 CENTS PER POUND, NY COMEX SPOT MONTH CLOSED 
LEAD - 19 CENTS A POUND. 

ZINC - 41 CENTS A POUND, DELIVERED. 

TIN - 6,2677 (METALS WEEK COMPOSITE PRICE PER LB.) 

GOLD - 334.40 PER OUNCE HANDY AND HARMAN (ONLY DAILY QUOTE 
GOLD - 338.10 PER TROY OUNCE, NY COMEX SPOT MONTH CLOSED M< 
SILVER - 6.260, PER OUNCE HANDY AND HARMAN. 

SILVER - 6.305 PER TROY OUNCE, NY COMEX SPOT MONTH CLOSED I 
MERCURY - 320.00-330.00 PER 76 L3 FLASK, NEW YORK. 

PLATINUM - 292. 00-2 94. '00 DOMESTIC MERCHANT TROY OUNCE, N. Y 

' . . v " vv Al Ifil 
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TOKYO (AP) — Closing Wed- 

nesdayi 21|August 

lokyo 

slock prices; 
(Japanese Yen) 
AsahiChem 

895 

Bank of Tokyo 
Banyu 

Canon Cam 

795 

7 | o 

945 

C. Itoh <| 

436 

Dai-ichi Kan 

1,640 

Fuji Photo 

1,980 

Fujitsu 

906 

Hitachi 

700 

Isuzu 

388 

Kajima 

468 

Kansai 

1 ,880 

Kawasaki Steel 

158 

Komatsu 

540 

.Kubota 

359 

Matsushita 

i ,300 

Mazda 

414 

'Milsu Chein 

483 

Mitsui 

427 

NEC 

949 

Nippon Oil 

838 

Nippon St 

179 

Nissan 

640 

Pioneer 

1,790 

Sharp 

815 

Sony 

3,800 

Sumitomo C 

245 

Takeda 

873 

Teijin 

48 3 

Tokio Mar 

895 

Toray 

501 

Toshiba El 

345 

Toyota 

1,160 


Silver 


LONDON (AP) — Closing 
London silver for Wednesday 

n- August: 

Spot 453.00 Pence (629.00 
tents) . 

3 Mo 465.25 (640.90) 

« Mo 476.80 (653.20) 

1 Yr 500.50 (681.30) 

op 2.75 ponce from the 
fixing 


>ld in 

Jordan 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
'Wednesday, 21 August, 1985 
wore as follows: 

if c L"JD 3.250 per gramme 
-JD 3.700 per gramme 
|” PL..JD 4, 400 per gramme 

^{Wlogramme (9999) JD 

to JO 137.000 
K* Sterling JD 30.500 
ICentral Bank) 

wsnadi Pound... JD 27.000 
tttven grammes) 


feler I , Y A°S,„ Abu Sar ‘- 


finance 


Dollar lower; 
Gold gains 


Foreign Currency 


LONDON* (AP) — The US dollar moved lower against most 
major currencies In European trading on dealers shrugged of 
the US government's upward revision In a key index of eco- 
noml growth. Gold prices gained. 

On Tuesday, the commerce department recalculated Its 
second- quarter Gross National Product figures at up 2.0 per 
cent during the period. Previously the figure had been posled 
i at up 1.7. Most investors had been expecting a downward 
trend. But the rally which the new unleashed in late Eu- 
ropean and New York trading Tuesday failed to carry over 
into the opening of European trade Wednesday. 

The second quarter Is long oveT, and what Is happening in 
the third quarter Is more Important, a Frankfurt dealer ex- 
plained. ' ‘ 1 think the GNP revision only added to the skeptic- 
ism about the pace of US economic growth." 

Dealers said Tuesday' s figures on US durable goods orders 
In July were expected to add to that skepticism, which has 
steadily tumbled the dollar front record- high IctoIs reached In 
February. 

Other dollar rates at mldmornlng, compared with late Tues- 
day: 


Days 

Currencies 

Wed 

Thurs 

Frl 

Mon 

DM 

2.7940 

2.7680 

2.7555 

2.7590 

FT 

8.5375 

8.4475 

8.4350 

8.4300 

Yen 

237.62 

237.00 

236.45 

236.70 


— 2.770 West German Marks, down from 2.8S0 

— 2.2770 Swiss Francs, down from 2.2820 

— 8.4865 French Francs, down from 8.5050 

— 3. 1295 Dutch Guilders, down from 3.1325 

— 1,860.50 Italian Lire, down from 1,865.50 

— 1.3562 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.380 


In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe 1 s business day 
begins, the dollar rose to a closing 237.45 yen from Tues- 
day' s 237.05. Later In London, It was quoted at 237.43 
yen. 

Gold opened in London at a bid price of $335.80 a troy 
ounce, comparing with Tuesday's 335.10. At midmorning 
Wednesday, the city's live major bullion dealers fixed a re- 
commended price of $335.75. 

In Zurich, the noon bid price was $335.00, up front 
334.00 lute Tuesday. 

Earlier, In Hong Kong, gold rose the equivalent of 32 cents 
to close al n bid $336.52, 

Silver was quotod lit London Wednesday at a bid price of 
$6.26 a troy ounce, up from Tuesday’s 6.25. 




Exchange rates in Dinar 


What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 


buy 

US dollar ,388 

Sterling pound .545 

German mark .139 

. French franc, ,045 

Swiss franc .170 

I*** Buiidar .120 

Kalian lira (1000) .205 

kroner • .045 

Saudi riyal . .106 

Witi dinar • . 1.280. 

GAE,;dirham. .105 

Egyptian pound .255 

• Syrian Ura : ,034 

ra ql:dina r ,360 

Sonrcg. National jo r d >a | aB Eyeball; 


sell 

.390 

.550 

.140 

.046 

.170 

.122 

.210 

.046 

.106 

.1.285 

.106 

,260 

.035. 

.365 

npany 


on Tuesday 20 August, 1985 


'Currencies 

Period 


Storli ng 
Pound 


1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

, 2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


7 7/8 

7 J16/I6 

8 

8 3/16 
8 3/8 

8 9/16 

9 3/8 

10 

10 1/4 
10 1/2 


4 1/2 
4 1/2 
4 172 
4 5/8 
4 11/16 

4 11/16 

5 3/8 

5 13/16 

6 1/4 
6 1/2 


9 3/4 

10 3/4 

10 7/8 

11 1/4 
11 1/2 
11 3/4 


4 7/16 
4 7/16 
4 7/16 
4 9/16 
4 11/16 
4 11/16 


5 3/4 
5 3/4 
5 3/4 
5 3/4 
5 13/16 
5 13/16 


6 1/8 
6 1/4 
6 1/4 
.6 3/16 
6 3/16 
6 3/16 


1 3/4 
1 9/16 
1 7/16 


0 15/16 


(Source: Finance and Credit Corporation) 
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economy 


The present and prospective 
role of institutional investors 


Outstanding capital market investment 
of major institutional investors 

(JO Million) 


FOLLOWING IS llic second Instalment of a paper pre- 
pared by Dr Ilashein Sabbagh, Chairman and General 
Manager of the Amman Financial Market on tlic 'Role 
of the Institutional Investors with in the Capitol Mar- 


ket, the case In Jordan'. 


IN THE world of finance today, 
there is a wide variety of institu- 
tional investors participating at 
different levels of their activities 
within the capital markets opera- 
tions. With their diversified na- 
ture as non- bank financial insti- 
tutions, they have greatly contri- 
buted to the development of capi- 
tal markets. The term institu- 
tional investors usually encom- 
passes both governmental insti- 
tutions such as pension funds, 
social securities, postal saving 
associations, and private Institu- 
tions that include insurance 
companies, Investment bank, 
employees' benefit and saving 
plans, market makers specia- 
lized companies, and mutual 
fundB. 

Now, 1 shall try to provide an 
overview about the present ef- 
forts that arc being exerted by 
the Jordanian securities author- 
ity to help creating and develop- 
ing a viable and active capital 
market and to portray the his- 
torical and -prospective role of 
the institutional investors within 
this market. 

The objective here is to show 
how the participation of new in- 
stitutional investors in Jordan 
could assist Iho planners efforts 
towards creating a more stable 
and less volatile securities mar- 
ket place over the short, me- 
dium, and long run. 

In fact, I feel iL is of imper- 
ative importance for the purpose 
of clarification to state here that 
the changing attitude of today 
amongst the individual investors 
in Jordan, who have been domi- 
nating the activities of the mar- 
ket for several years, resulted in 
a case of tight liquidity in the 
market place either in securities 
floated at the primary market or 
for listed issues on the secondary 
market mounted by almost total 
absence of institutional Investors 
activities during the same per- 
iod, especially In the equity mar- 
ks L. 


— Editor 

Jordanian planners have al- 
ways been keen to the need for 
establishing and maintaining an 
appropriate political, economic 
and legal environment to build 
the confidence of savers and in- 
vestors. Further, they have over 
years implemented appropriate 
fiscal and monetary policies in 
order to enhance and accelerate 
the process of creating and build- 
ing up a viable capital market. 
This stems of the belief that 
countries with a strong financial 
sector lend to experience faster 
real GNP growth than countries, 
in similar circumstances, with 
weaker structure of financial 
sectors. The adherence to this 

f ihilosophy is of vital importance 
n the Jordanian context since 
Jordan is a small country with 
very limited financial resources, 
Accordingly, (he stress has al- 
ways been here towards encou- 
raging an increased inflow of 
domestic and foreign funds into 
our national equities, bonds and 
other local financial in- 

struments, and that this can be 
accomplished both directly 

through the securities market 
and indirectly through pension 
funds and other contractual sav- 
ings. 


In Jordan, we are following 
the path of better balancing be- 
tween our fiscal and monetary 
policies in order to ensure that 
an adequate proportion of sav- 
ings is flowing into the securities 
industry without, at the same 
time, any significant reduction 
in the existing rate of flow of 
savings in the commercial 
banks, There Is evidence today 
to Indicate that there is enough 
room for the expansion of new 
types of financial institution 
other than commercial banks, 
merchant banks, insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, saving 
and loan institutions and leasing 
companies which can attract 
long- term savings and at the 


What is a compact disc? 



By Sautlr R. Eld 
Special to The Star 
THE AMERICAN centre orga- 
nised a demonstration of 'Com- 
pact Disc' on 15 August, 19 85 
at the Centre. The presentation 
which was given by the Director 
of the American centre Mr. Wil- 
cox was attended by 15 people. 

Mr Wilcox gave n brief- de- 
scription of the 'Compact Disc' 
to the audience in which he ex- 
plained that the Compact Disc 
can play up to 74 minutes or a 
most ideal replies of live playing. 
Any faults that might occur are 
not even heard by the human 
ear.’ The Disc, which is only 
around 5" in diameter, has 50 
per cent more capacity than any 
record. A low powered laser 
beam -picks up information from 
"the Pise using the computer's 
binary method. The Player, in- 
cidentally, Is also a computer 
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which reads the Incoming infor- 
mation and gives out the digital 
music. The light beam is not 
dangerous to one’s health. 

According Lo consumer reports 
the Discs are made in such a way 
that no scratohos in the Disc it- 
self are picked up and they ere 
not easily damnged. All players 
are basically the same, the dif- 
ference in price being the differ- 
ent brand names or features. 
Sony is the model presently 
available in Jordan and U Is 
known to be the best. Some play- 
ers are even made for cars now 
as well as for Walkman models. 

Things one has to be careful 
about include volume control, 
where one has to be sure not to 
overload his speakers which may 
blow if that occurs. A good am- 
plifier Also has to come .with Jhe 
system for belter resultsi;. 


same lime provide liquidity 
needed in the market, such as 
mutual funds and market makers 
which are more devoted to the 
securities market operations. 

This will assist the process of 
achieving a broader, more 
stable, and an effective competi- 
tion in the financial market by 
the entry of such participants 
who would share in the process 
of building up its activities. 

One of the anticipated reaction 
to the policies that lead lo the es- 
tablishment of these new types 
of institutional investors would 
be the opposition to introduce 
new outlets to the financial 
scene by those conservative par- 
ties who oppose change and also 
other parties who might consider 
the proposed institutions as com- 
petitors to their own activities. 

As ii becomes evident that the 
institutional investors are ac- 
tually helping to make the mar- 
ket functions more efficiently, 
the role of securities administra- 
tors in aiding their effective en- 
rollment in its daily operations is 
necessary and basic. 

In Jordan, where the general 
political and economic environ- 
ment is satisfactory and where 
monetary and fiscal policies are 
also conducive to a reasonably 
strong although newly organized 
securities market, the market 
still tends to be weaker today 
than might be expected. In part, 
this can be attributed to the lack 
of diversified, well managed 
professionally trained staff, 
enough and deeply Involved se- 
curities institutional investors. 

A positive approach (o the Jor- 
danian situation can be sum- 
mated here by establishing spe- 
cialized market makers and mu- 
tual fund type of corporations. 
This is the conclusion to be 
drawn in this case because if we 
establish a muLual fund with JD 
10 million and two other purely 
market makers firms, since one 
is already in operation with JD 
1.5 million capital, trading on 
and ofr the floor of the exchange 
with JD 5 - 1 0 million each, a bet- 
ter conditions conducive to ef- 
fective market operations, I 
think, will prevail in the market. 

I This measure can be substan- 
tiated by stating certain factual 
figures. The capitalization of the 
market Increased over the last 
few years from JD 240 million in 
1 978 up to JD I billion in 1984. 
In addition to this, the number 
of listed Issues almost doubled 
during the same period, and the 
total new capital accumulated for 
expanding or emerging new pri- 
vate ventures and government 
projects reached more thaa JD 
390 million during this period 
raised in the form of either new 
equities or bonds. The invest- 
ment banks, nine, in number, 
were able during this period 
also, lo arford, with their total 
paid in capital of JD 3 2 million, 
the risks involved In taking firm 
j underwriting commitments ex- 
panding the primary market, 
bonds mainly, and engaging in 
putting together syndicated 
loans, but with much less parti- 
cipation in making the secondary 
market, and thus to provide li- 
quidity for it. 

Out of a total volume of trad- 
. ing in the secondary, market foi 
the years 1982, 1983, 1984 of 

♦P ^ ® Million in 

the share or investment banks 
trading for their own accounts 
; was minimal and did not exceed 

the amount of JD 5, .6, million in 
any one 1 of -these years.-. It 
n erestipg to 1 notice , that out of 
this amount JO per cent of.it has 
1 J*®® 1 the i trading of Jordan 
National Portfolio Company for 
K® .°wn account, the only specie^ 


Sectors 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Commercial Banks 

183.67 

183.17 

226.32 

Shares 

20.31 

27.79 

33.77 

Development Bonds 

67.40 

37.92 

58.20 

Corporate Bonds 

29.22 

45.87 

47.46 

Syndicated Loans 

66.74 

71.59 

86.89 

Insurance Companies 

11.45 

12.360 

1 5. 75 

Shares 

6.99 

7.30 

8.50 

Development Bonds 

1.33 

1.20 

3.05 

Corporate Bonds 

.85 

1.58 

2.51 

Syndicated Loans 

2.28 

2.28 

1.69 

Postal & Saving 




Association 

46.01 

49.90 

52.12 

Shares 

44.76 

48.46 

50.39 

Development Bonds 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Corporate Bonds 

.25 

.44 

.735 

Syndicated Loans 

— 

— 

— 

Pension Fund 

7.96 

7.56 

7.00 

Shares 

6.80 

6.75 

6.33 

Development Bonds 

— 

— 

— 

Corporate Bonds 

.20 

— 

— 

Syndicated Loans 

.96 

.81 

.67 

Social Securities Corp. 

8.24 

17.16 

• i ■ 

Shares 

6.74 

13.56 


Development Bonds 

.70 

2.20 


Corporate Bonds 

.80 

1.40 

• it 

Syndicated Loans 

— 

— 


Total 

257.33 

270, 15 

•• • 


lized market maker licensed in 
the market. 

The same could be said about 
other institutional investors such 
as insurance companies, pension 
funds, social securities corpora- 
tions, employees, benefit and 
saving plans, and the postal and 
saving association. The follow- 
ing table demonstrates the out- 
standing volume of investment 
for some of these main institu- 
tions including commercial 
banks for the years 1982-1984. 

Most of the items of their port- 
folio has been acquired through 
subscribing in primary market 
Issues and to much less extent 
through secondary market opera- 
tions. In other words, they have 
shown minor role in substantiat- 
ing the turnover volume of the 
secondary market and thus not 
helping in the process or building 
up needed continuous liquidity, 
especially during the last three 
years. 

In order to inject more liquid- 
ity in the market, the Central 
Bank or Jordan had passed in 
1984 instructions to commercial 
banks to invest and hold at all 
times 1 5 per cent of their equi- 
ties in shares of public share- 
holding companies, but not more 
than 1 0 per cent of the outstand- 
ing shares of any one company. 
It is also an obligatory re- 
quirement that they should hold 
12 per cent of their deposits in 
development bonds and other 
long term fixed income securi- 
ties which are usually tax ex- 
empted. More than that, the 
Ministry of Industry and com- 
merce bad passed last April an 
ordinance that insurance compa- 
nies should hold around 70 per 
cent of the amount of their tech- 
nical reserves in highly secured 
bonds and shares. 

Accordingly, a depressed 
psychology among Individual in- 
vestors is being noticed some- 
times. 

This is happening inspite of 
the existing average price earn- 
ing ratio for the market in profit- 
able . equity issues which is 
around (7 : f) today and a net ef- 
fective Cash, dividend in major 
issue* which is also around 9-1 1 
per cent of the market prices of 
itnese issues. So, there is a big 
room in the market for such spe- 
cialized institutional investors to 
; mvest and deal In the securities 


Not Available Yet. 


market since other institutional 
investors are showing lately al- 
most complete absence from an; 
capital market operations, espe- 
cially the secondary market seg- 
ment of it. They have other 
areas of activities involved in 
with much easier access, less ri- 
sky, and more profitability. For 
Instance, investment banks in 
Jordan could receive time depo- 
sits and be engaged in providing 
medium and long term financing 
for all sectors of the economy, 
except financing commerce. Am 
in fact, they have been devoting 
their efforts and financial re- 
sources in that direction neglect- 
ing lately their vital role in deve- 
loping capital market operations. 

However, it is evident thtf 
these new animals of securitlM 
investors are called uponatthls 
stage of the capital market deve- 
lopment in Jordan since we have 
seats on the exchange licensed lo 
function as brokers, broker deal- 
ers, and underwriters of primary 
issues that have been develops 
at its early stages of its develop- 
ment- 

in conclusion, the IntroducHoj 
of these new holders and Jra«n 
in shares and bonds would help 
raising the liquidity, P rote ^ 
the small investors by creeling 
more stable and less vole 
market place, and Mtroducmj 
flexibility to all aspects J 'm 
market, upon which it mu 
more open lo diversified in« 
tors, locals or non- locals , 

would provide continuous 
moderate cyclical , ope » l«» 
over the short, and long run- 

The work of the 
member broker firms, Itoe 
by AFM, is influenced 
type of clients for whom tu 
acting as agents in 
individual clients as has lW 
been stated, are domma« f 
market. But ln ®P^ L|tiv« 
large number and their P» 
role in making the v . 8 nd 
ever, the essential sol W-Jial 
resilience of Amman Finan^ 

Market will be prov de d i I 
very high level of J »®L ,tu d l [ p wil 
investment. Exfwrlence ^ 

from other countr es sboWS j 
the role of instUutlonal 

is not limited ,fl 

folio for securities but a ‘ , 

follow an active trading PJJ w 
That is what we 
achieve these days Mthfn 

pital Market in Jordan. 
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The gust of 
frustration 


is already 


blowing 


By Salim 


MR RICHARD MURPHY, Ihc US Ass- 
istant Secretory or Stale is now buck in 
Washington to report to President Rea- 
gan and Secretary of Slate George 
Shultz about his findings in the three 
Middle East capitals which tie had vi- 
sited. His findings in Jordan, how- 
ever. are no longer a secret after 
Prime Minister Mr Zatd Al-Kifai tmuic 
them fully known at his press confer- 
ence in Amman last Saturday. 


As explained by Mr Rifui. Jordan's 
position vis-a-vis the way the peace 
process should proceed can be summed 
up in few sentences: The peace talks 
should be conducted at an international 
conference and (lie proposed dialogue 
between Ihc US and a joint Jordanian- 
Paloslinian team is to lend to the con- 
vening of such conference because the 
overall goal is to reach a comprehen- 
sive settlement covering all aspects of 
the Palestinian question and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Furthermore, 
Jordan can never accept to be a substi- 
tute for the PLO and will not agree to 
separate peace with Israel. 


Upon his departure from Amman. 
Mr Murphy made Tew remarks which 
could not be adequately evaluated at 
lliut stage. They were, however, vague 
and void of any firm American com- 
mitment. 


At his press conference, the Prime 
Minister said that Jordan is awaiting 
US replies to the joint steps taken by 
Amman and the PLO leadership. Upon 
these replies the whole future of the 
pence process will depend. 


Despite the remarks made by the US 
Slate Department spokesman last Mon- 


day, it is perhaps still early to predict 
whnl the next American moves might 
be. But it is easy to forecast what will 
happen if the present unique opportun- 
ity for peace; ' made available by the 
joint Jordanian- PLO approach, is mis- 
sed. 


One immediate result Is that the US 
credibility in the Arab region will de-. 
(erJorale to its lowest ebb in decades. 
Few peoplo will dare pul their trust in 
Washington again or believe In its 
peace 1 promises. 


"Extremism, In all its widest forms, 
wilt find Its widest vent on both sides 
of the conflict. The consequences of 
increased' extremism can be easily pre- 
dicted: More violence; random killing 
and suicide attacks leading In some 
cases to sudden eruptions which could 
develop Into widor hostilities with the 
break prospect of a possible confronta- 
tion between the superpowers. 


The Palestinians, on their parL, will 
come to the ultimate conclusion that 
their biggest bid to have their just 
cause resolved peacefully, has hnreo 
sopabVy collapsed. At sucli a stage, de 
spon de nee can be extremely dangerous 
under. the appalling conditions prevail- 
ing in the occupied territories. Death 
for many could mean relief, and death 
can come In various forms, including 


the way Hie legendary Samson killed 


hlmsell 


THE PRO- Casablanca- Summit era, 
the destruction by Iraq of Kharg Is- 
land, Israeli atrocities in the occupied 
West Bank and developments in Leba- 
non are the leading stories in the 
press this week. 

I he Qatari newspaper Al-Raya siresses 
the need for quick action by the commit- 
tees which the Casablanca Summit had de- 
cided to set up lu purify the Arab atmos- 
phere. saying that the mere forming of 
these committees is a concrete evidence 
that the Casablanca Summit was a step in 
the right direction. 

The paper expenses the view that (he 
task of these committees is not easy be- 
cause of the present difficult circum- 
stances in the region and (he complica- 
tions which have occurred as regards 
inter-Arab differences due to (he fact that 
they have been left unsettled for u long 
period of time. Because of that, the paper 
adds, quick action by the reconciliation 
committees is becoming a persistent nece- 
ssity, and every Arab states should re- 
spond positively to the committee's ef- 
forts before the difference turn into a sta- 
tus quo or a permanent reality. 

Iraqi newspaper describe the destruc- 
tion of the Iranian Kharg Island by the 
Iraqi air force as u major military achieve- 
ment. The newspaper Al-Thatvra asserts 
that this military blow has broken the 
backbone of the Iranian regime and para- 
lysed its economic capacities. It adds that 
Iraq's strategy is to deal successive blows 
to Iran's military and economic vital in- 
stallations until Tehran becomes con- 
vinced that the futility of continuing the 
war. 
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Explosive growth in Brazil arms industry 


By Sod1« Ambrosio and Dennis 
R, Chaplin 

Compass Nows Features 


pied West Bank in a new attempt to 
undermine the brave steadfastness of 
Palestinians there after those Palestinians 
have stepped up (heir resistance of the 
enemy’s plans and maintained their loy- 
alty to the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion as their sole and legitimate represen- 
tative. 


Another Iraqi newspaper, Al-Gomhou- 
rlya says that Iran was deluded into the 
belief that time is on its side, but the des- 


The world now knows, the paper adds, 
that these Palestinians are stronger than 
siege, deportation and all other arbitrary 
measures practised daily by the Israeli oc- 
cupation authorities. 


the Prime Minister's remarks as com- 
prehensive as they covered all eventuali- 
ties and tackled ail possibilities as regards 
the peace process in the Middle Easl. 

It says that what is awaited now are US 
answers to the questions raised with US 
Assistant Secretary of State Richard Mur- 
phy as well as seriousness on the pari of 
Washington in dealing with the cause of 
peace 


MAIL'S ARMS sales will break through 
lh { SI billion ceiling this year, and the 
Mvernment wants to make that $ 1 0 blll- 
u by 1990 in an effort to haul the South 
jXerican giant out of its debt- ridden eco- 
nomic trough. 

The released 1985 figure is already a 
20 per cent increase on last year, but 
L umssources believe it could come closer 
loSl.5 billion. It places Brazil sixth in 
die world arms export league and makes it 
iiiant among developing nations, includ- 
jog South Korea, Libya and Israel, which 
ill are developing their weapons indus- 
tries. 

Brazil has made arms deals with a con- 
firmed 19 Third World nations, although 
jj is probably more accurate, as well as 
Belgium, Canada, Cyprus, Portugal, 


Israeli Press 


Another Qatari paper, the English- 
language Gulf Times, writes about the 


Writing about the occupation of an An) 
house in Hebron Hadashol says there is 



Davar 


no doubt that the occupation is a serins 
and sensitive act. The paper says whena 
member of the Knesset flagrantly violates 
and encroaches upon the law his act mu« 
be considered as serious one because! 
Knesset member knows that law quiif 
well and understands that breaking ih 
law cannot be overlooked and not be pu- 
nished. The paper demands calls on i* 
government and the Knesset to lift lh 
jarliumentary immunity from the tow 
Knesset members who invaded the Ar» 
house and brought to trial to prevent fu- 
ture recurrences, ns this action will * 
verse ly rifled the reputation or .lsr«i 
abroad and damage to the peace process, 


France and the United Kingdom. 

It was the Brazilian airplane company 
Esnbraer’s triumph in selling the EMB- 
512 Tucano trainer aircraft to the British 
Royal AJr Force that brought international 
attention to its successes in the arms tr- 
ait. Brazilian press reports say export or- 
ders already received for delivery in the 
out two years total S2 billion. 

Investment In arms research runs at 
$200 million, and the industry employs 
mm 80,000 people directly and 
200,000 through components suppliers. 
At least 360 companies are rolling out 
fighter aircraft, tanks, armoured vehi- 
dci, missiles, electronic systems, ships, 
firearms and munitions. 


Al- 


(ruction of Kharg Island has shown that 
time is on the side of Iraq which deals 
more and more severe blows as Iran's in- 
transigence increases. 


In Kuwait, Al-Slyassa newspaper says 
that Iraq* s timing of destroying Kharg 
was right and appropriate because Iran 


has stepped U|i its refusal of all appeals to 


end the conflict peacefully. It adds that 
Iran no longer possesses the power to 
carry out its earlier throat of closing the 
Hormuz Straits if Kharg was destroyed. 


“Iran alone is to blame for Iraq's deci- 
sion to lilt the oil terminal because of Us 
intransigent stand and its persistence In 
continuing the war," Al-Slyassa 
marks. 


close connection between the racist re- 
gime in South Africa and Israel. It refers 
to Israeli prime minister Simon Peres’ 
recent statement In which he said that Is- 
rael can never support under 
any circumstances South Africa’s 
apartheid system, and comments saying 
that Peres’ remark is a new kind of hypo- 
crisy that fools no one. 

It adds that Israel is practising a racist 
policy against the Arabs in the occupied 
territory which is even worse than Preto- 
ria’s apartheid system. 


re- 


JorfJanion Press 


It goes on to say that decisiveness about 
the Gulf war has become a popular de- 
mand, not only at a regional level, but 
also at an international level as well. 


It concludes by urging the Iranian lead- 
ers to return to reason and accept an ho- 
nourable settlement and learn the lesson 
of the destruction of Kharg Island. 

In Dubai, the newspaper AI-Bayan ap- 
peals to all Arab states to exert maximum 
efforts to try to end the tragic Gulf war; It 
says that the huge losses of both sides call 
on all peace-loving nations to do all they 
can to end this tragedy through peace ne- 
gotiations. 


Ad- Du stour newspaper in Amman com- 
ments on the press conference held Satur- 
day by Prime Minister Mr Zaid Al-Rifai 
saying that the premier has explained in 
full details the fundamentals of Jordan's 
policies and expounded the facts which 
should be taken into consideration in .the 
search for a just and comprehensive peace 
in the Middle East. 


Commenting on the same issue 
liamlshiiiar writes that there is no 
brazen net than that committed by 
four Knesset members. "Assuming 1 
parliamentary privileges allows ,n ® m 
commit such illegal and unethical * 
with Impunity we will not then • “ ‘ rj 
prised if other Knesset members from® 
r crent parlies follow suit by occupy^ 
\r«b houses and expelling iheir owers. 
says the paper. The barbaric acts com 
ted by the members arc really serious 
contravene Israeli law. 

Zo Haderlch writes on the 
process saying Israel exerts ali us 
to frustrate and Tail the mission » 
American envoy Richard Murphy ■ 
is known, tries to push the peace m .J*e 
turn and the achievement of P®J , ^ 
region. The unethical role played yi ^ 
to prevent the advance lowrds F* ^ 
consistent with its principle " j,. 
beginning of rejecting ony peace 

tjons. the PlO 

Israel alleges at this stage tha ^ 
Is an obstruction to peace as u 
care about peace for it wishes in ^ ^ 
tion of Israel. Israeli allegation . ire 
supported by an iota of ® V J*® |Iie pi.0 


Among the bigger customers are Nig- 
f™. ImQ and Libya, the latter having 
bghlighted the novel six- wheel Armoured 
Fighting Vehicle, the Cascavel, which 
sMmed to run circles around ponderous 
^jPjiwi tracked tanks during the fighting 


International interest was aroused by 
toeCMCHveTi mobility, Bnd its origin was 
jjkkly traced to the Brazilian manufac- 
torer, Bngesa, In Sao Paolo. 


MIMIb East and Latin American buyers 
wtjheved to have snapped up 2,200 of 
M AFVs^ French defence industry 
^gan l0 moan that Engesa was 


UV-. — iuh j-iiigoaa WM 

wir? grid's largest tank pro- 
25 ? »ner the USSR, the only one in the 


m, , ’7 , — - — uwn, mo umjr uno m 

pushing out four units per day. 


•55“ wants 2,000 of the vehicles, 
e*t nS"i J* objecting them to extreme- 
onal tests clearly geared to 
Uata ® * 008 the border with the Soviet 


I 8cc rccy surrounds 

f - was trade, there seems little about of 


lioo^im ^outstanding public debt of 
eMS*' lar « Mt ln the world, and 
ZSJ! °?onomic potential there is 
lne<Jual, ty of wealth, with 
mortality grMt poverty and Wgh infant 


baseless. For. says the paper. ■» ^ ^ - 

leaders and those who ach,a 'J morl peat* I In additinn . 
ement with Jordan for a common ^“^tion to 


" This is not meant as a pessimistic 
assessment of a future vqid of any 
hope for a lasting solution. The future 
remains a future, but (ho gust of frus- 
tration is already blowing. 


' ' Various Important events In the Arab 
arena should not divert, attention from the 
need to try. hard to end the Gulf conflict," 
Al-Bayan asserts- - 


Al- Arab, a Qatari newspaper, says that 
Israeli terrorism is escalating In the occu- 


These facts* the paper explains, include 
Jordan’s, commitment to the idea of the 
international conference for peace in the 
Middle East, Jordan’s belief that the pro- 
posed US- Jordanian- Palestinian dialo- 
gue is a prelude to the convening of the 
International conference as Jordan's ab- 
solute rejection of any separate peace. 

It notes that the Prime Minister has also 
explained, that the proposed dialogue Is 
APt any gain unless U is linked to future 
possible steps. . : 

Savrt Al-Sha 1 ab newspaper describes 


chic iit wit ii rfuuwH u’tf* 

process are concerned wun t* 
than at any other time. . jc yio 

Haaretz refers to i PJ jn ,jt 

be adopted by the Israeli author ii fll , 

occupied territories. On ( " y 8U thoa 
announcement the Israel im lit ijeie*^® 1 


ties imposed the administrative h ^ 
orders against four students^*" ^ 


oraers against iour * h0 w 

iversity and Ziad Abou el E eJX nnf 
been released lately during 1 » 

of prisoners. But the pap® r 
measures including deten^n- $ 
of houses, expulsion, ba ^ <t 
lorced residence, will not br r S 0 rS jf 
stability in the occupied tern ^ 
Will it prevent facing and opp ale ful . fj 
raeli occupation. This a jjqg 
nefarious policy with al w 8 reS eni«r 
will only increase haired and re> . 
between the two peoples 
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enthi.Vi- ’ lu . ore "a” 1 ® little about oi 
tag*. JJ™* 111 with which the industry's 

■W eavJi 4 * ro roceived &y govern* 
71x8 armaments facto- 
j! expand in8 very fast. 

five factories turning out 
&«i and light armoured 

fieV E* 88 - considered the biggest pro- 
«£ ? and rockets In “tin Am- 
rjppjj.. 1° the Middle East as the 
*Ss- a. ASTROS rocket launcher 
or!S. rdini i8 , aIso 8 rowin 8 - the 
tank° dUCer a medium- sized 


lBeia»3« 10 °;P andi ng capacity to 
^rlJ u? 8 1 , orderB for the Tucano, 

the aViy . / S? mmitted t0 develop- 

^to%ln?9 87 8hter aircrafl ’ Kch_ 




iQ Pply r fore) B c ^! e8men . are a l so eager to 
forces. A patrol 
!? Brazil f 0 ? ’- the flrst to constructed 


Nlgusyii' ' rjwi, was delivered to the 
J*«9 April; Its cost 

Ml feet (46. 3 m) in 


«Port, was delivered to the 


if 810 and QHrril- m; in 

■ t om Sxtars”- 4 cannon, two 


i„ ^ 


! a pd six machine 1 guns. 

Erapresa Gerencial de 
!!S^uffiL (fe “f«P r °n). was created 
i: & t3 *felsr?« 0 t^ aIe 'P f navft l vessels. 

of Br<zU ’ 8 



Brazilian arms trade with third world 1983 


Country 


Weapon 


Number ordered 


Algeria EE-9 Cascavel armored car ( ) 


Argentina ENB-326 Xavante aircraft 

( trainer/anti-insurgent) 12 


Burkina Paso EE-9 Cascavel armored car < ) 

Chile EHB-120 transport aircraft 2 


EE-9 Cascavel armored car 


20 


EMB-326 Xavante aircraft 

(trainer/ anti-insurgent) 14 


Ecuador EMB-326 Xavante aircraft 

( trainer/anti-insurgent) 14 


EE-9 Cascavel armored car 1 


EMB-312 Tucano trainer 

aircraft 10 


EMB-lll maritime patrol 

aircraft 2 


EMB-312 Tucano trainer 

aircraft S 


Iraq EE-11 Urutu armored 

personnel carrier . . 


EE-3 Jararaca scout car 


Korea (South) T-37C aircraft 

( tcainer/anti-inaurqent) ............. 30 


Libya EE-11 Urutu armored 

personnel carrier I — ) 


EE-9 Cascavel armored car ( — ) 


EMB-111N maritime patrol 

aircraft 0 


EMB-121 Xingu transport 

aircraft ( — ) 


EMB-312 Tucano trainer 
aircraft 


Nigeria EE-9 Cascavel armored car 


100 

100 


EMB-121 Xingu transport 

aircraft 1 


Paraguay EMB-110 transport aircraft 10 

Roraima class patrol boat 1 


Saudi Arabia EE-11 Urutu armored 

personnel carrier . . 


( — ) 


Tunisia EE-11 Urutu armored 

personnel carrier ( -- ) 


EE-9 Cascavel armored car 


18 


U.A.E.,. EE-11 Urutu armored 

personnel carrier 66 


Venezuela EE-11 Urutu armored 

personnel carrier . . 


Zimbabwe EE- 9 Caecavei armored car 


30 

30 


( — ) Not known 


According to the Brazilian pre.,, Iraq ernment for approval and relea.e of co- 
invested capital in the production of ‘he development fhnda. 

ASTROS, the computer- guided multiple unit prices of weapons generally range 
rocket launcher from Ayibras whose u rut $4,000-86,000 for a single 

cost Is around S 1 0 million. The project • ■ 

™ reportedly submitted to the Iraq) gov- Continued on page 10 
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Protectionism 


is not a 


bad word 


EARLIER THIS week, the cabinet took 
a number of decisions aimed at reviv- 


ing the Jordanian economy through en- 

ln 


couraging and protecting local indus- 
tries and tightening regulations on im- 


ports of products which are produced 
The 


locally. These decisions were hailed by 
local industrialists as necessary steps 
to protect Jordanian products against 
the feverish and unfair competition 
with imported items. 


It is important to state at the outset 
that these decisions taken by the ca- 
binet are vital not only because they 
are going to give our local industries a 
belter chance in the market, but be- 
cause they Indicate that a new aware- 
ness of the need to revive our economy 
using all (he available means has been 
born. We can no longer just sit back 
and wish that our economic ills are go- 
ing to disappear. We have to take bold 
steps in the direction of restoring 
health and vitality to our economy. The 
steps that would lead us to the shores 
of economic security once again might 
be painful, or even affect our freedom 
of choice, but the alternative, we have 
to remember, is worse. And whoever 
said that the road to national indepen- 
dence and prosperity is paved with 
comfort and ease? Sacrifices are ex- 
pected on the part of everybody and 
tightening the bolt is indeed long over- 
due. 


We cannot, in other words, go on 
daydreaming about a better future for 
our upcoming generations, when our 
markets are over flooded with what we 
need and what we do not need from the 
products of factories from the four cor-| 
ners of the world. There is a degree of 
hypocrisy or self-defeating argument 
involved in this kind of thinking. We 
have to make a clear choice between 
being independent and self- sufficient 
, or dependent and living through arti- 
ficial resuscitation by what the facto- 
ries of the world throw to us. 


Furthermore, It would like to point 
out in this regard that the word 
(protectionism) of local industries is 
not a bad word that connotes a certain 


decree of isolationism or regression. 


healthy world economies have, at 
one point or another, resorted to 
protectionism. In the United States, 
the popular motto in this context is: 
'Be American, Buy American*. Isn't it 
also extremely appropriate for us to be 
true Arabs and support our Arab pro- 
ducts? If the Americans find It natural 
to voice their support for their oro- 
ducta that bombard the markets or the 
whole world, shouldn't we also try to 
ve our local industries the protectlon- 
sm and support they badly need. 


t. 


It is quite possible, however, that 
somebody would say that our local pro- 
ducts have not yet reached the point of 


competing with Imported ones in terms 
of quality. To this 1 might say that it is 


not always the case, for some local 

f roduots are as good as imported ones 
and cheaper) , and, what Is more im- 
portant, one have to realize that unless 
we make some sacrifices in' this matter 
we are never going to see the ideal 
quality we are looking for In Jordanian 
products. Beginnings are always rough 
and difficult, but you have to start 
somewhere. And we have to also rem- 


ember. that, by buying local products, 
we are actually investing In the future 


of our country and in tbe well- being of : 
our children. 
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f Jordanian artist 
competes in Poland 




JORDANIAN ARTIST Tawflq El- | 
Sayed arrived back in Amman { 
two weeks ago after taking part j 
in the 15 th annual Polish Inter- 
national Plenary. This Plenary is 
a kind of festival where artists 
from various parts around the j 
world arc inviLed to produce new ! 
works during within three 
weeks. Every artist is provided 
with all equipment needed to 
praducejttieir (works. 


All tha three works of artist 
El- Sayed which were presented < 
to the festival were oil painting ■ 
by means of a palletc knife. The | 
first painting named, "The Way 
to Osotnica'' is 130 cm long by 1 
130 cm wide. The second which | 
he called ‘ 1 Land and Peace'' em- , 
ployed mostly Arabic calligraphy i 


that expressed verses of patriotic 
poetry In un area of one squared 
metre. 


» 1 kfiSie-r- 

l ; 

• if 


The third painting was called 
‘Composition 1 and was 110cm x 
120cm. Two of his paintings, 
The Way To Osetnica and The 
Land and Peace, were selected by 
the festival's committee to be 
put among the permanent collec- 
tion of the BWA of Loginca, the 
national gallery of Poland. The 
Polish International Plenary is 
organised by this gallery in co- 
operation with the Polish Minis- 
try for Art and Culture and the 
Central Office for Art Exhibi- 
tions. 


Artist El- Sayed was the only 
Arab artist participating for the « w _ to Osamie*' 
first time in such festival. “It Is Way t0 
a great and excellent opportunity that I enjoyed 
for me,’ * he says. “Not to forget . friendly and li 


.»* ■: J-i 




Murder in space 


The victims are: - 




1. Olga Denerenko USSR 2. Kurt Stelaen Canada 



i3. Guy Sterling...... Germany 4. Andrei Kalslnov. 


The survivors are: ■ 


1. Capt. Nell Braddock.... USA 

2. Dr Phlllipe Bordeoux. . France 

' 3. David Tremayne USA 

4. Dominica Mastrelll Italy 

5. Pamela Cooper. , . . England. 


that I enjoyed ntyself in the 
friendly and intimate atmos- 


phere that prevailed during the 
festival," he concluded. 


The murderer (s) Is (in) 
among these 5 survivors. 

All answers must be received 
not later than 26 August. 

The special ending of the mode 
will be shown on JTV sometime Is 
September. 


WANTED 
PATISSERY CHEF 

For a leading patissery in Jordan. Please send 
references and details of experience to P.0. Box 
925074, Amman. 


• One of Amman’s most popular, 
hosts Mr Richard Gate the Aus- 
tralian Ambassador held yet 
another memorable evening. 
This time an Australian wine and 
oheese party, Members of the di- 
plomatic and press corp attended 
— thoroughly ertfoying the ev- 
ent. Aussie wine has long been 
known by those who live In Lon- 
don or Australia but has rarely 
had much exposure outside the 
English speaking world. How- 
ever guests doparted from the 
evening musing about Brown 
Bros, Leo, Buring, etc. 

Mr Herwlg Bartels, the Ger- 
man Ambassador, smarting 
under the recent German Aus- 
trian wine war, commented that 
the Australian product had a dry- 
ness not often found on the Eu- 


' ropean market. The French Am- 
bassador Mr Patrick Lecbercq 
and Mr Michael Stinson of the 
Canadian Embassy both charmed 
the English speaking guests. 

Graham Bauer, Chris and 
Diana Trynes and Astrid Roberts 
of the Australian Embassy en- 
joyed the evening and the British 
animal lovers were there in 
) abundance. Umn and Abu Tosh, 
alias Sheila and Malcolm Frazer 
owners of the Fourth Circle’s 
famous Tosh are becoming used 
to the Arab nomenclature, 
Meanwhile Rosemary Whitten 
still adjusting after the 40 de- 

J rees plus temperature of Aqaba 
ed the local cat with cheese 
rinds. 

Although outnumbered by the 
international guests, the Austra- 


A Flat For Rent 

A flat in a two storey building on 2 5 0 sq. m. area. It consists 
of 3 bedrooms, sitting room, salon add a dining room. Sep- 
arate entrance', electricity, water, central 
heating and a garage. 

The building is located on Mekka str. first left turn 
. after traffic lights, or Call 818400 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 
FOR RENT 


TWO Bedrooms,- two bathrooms, big vero Ada, study 
room, living plus dining area, telephone and wall to 
wall carpet, centrally heated, 

LOCATION: SHMEJSANI 

For information: Tel. Amuiaim 624719 /; 

After working hours 661 OS 8: 
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liana at least a foot taller than 
anyone else made their presence 
JWt. Largest was the famous 
Mick Page of Read Irrigation 
however Tim Bonnlfant of Har- 
die Irrigation and Robert Nichols 
kept him in check. 

« Th . e J?. ress there too. 

Rami Khoury of the Jordan 
Times and Lulls Deeb of Reuters 
were spotted and the British Em- 
bassy's Eddie Alleyn had time to 
complain about his name being 

SS-TH© £* STS 

was wearing back to a wearable 
state. 

• The Administration of the 
Amra Hotel held a lively cocktail 
reception in honour of a large 
number of people representing 
travel agents and directors of 
Airline companies and the press. 

The reception was attended bv> 
Mr Heinrich Pannen, Regional 
J reot ?.r of Forum Hotels, Jor- 
dan, Mr Alfonz Maloschlk gen- 
eral director of Petra Forum 
Hotel, and Mr All Blsha, re- 
sident manager at the Amra- 
Hotel. 

7^>K. we I e . Mrs AMul Ruben. 
Jaro, Ahmad Arar of the Amra 

d ?*• Nassar. 

Rw (1 m trwyul agenoiu were 
.Geffifga B*wab, Fawaz Gbouar, 
fe in ^kUand load Malhas 
N A V, Mr v : and Ahm*d 
Kawal from Alla, the Royal Jor- 
danian. Airline,. There were ala* 

x?M N * Je J b ^« F ? h 4 0 , I,ri frdm the .- 


APARTMENT FOR RENT 

Consisting of 3 bedrooms, dining room, living room, 
sitting room, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, central heating, 
and separate entrance. 

To contact call 602797; LOCATION: SHMEISANI 


FOR RENT 

Furnished Floor with garden and garage. 
Located behind the Holiday Inn Hotel. 

Contact Tel: 67 2480 — 

f _ 

FURNISHED APARTMENT 
FOR RENT 

Location: Sweifla, Fifth Circle, Jabal Amro® 11 

Consists of three bedrooms with its facilities. 

Contact Tel. 892668 

FURNISHED FLAT TO LET 

IN JABAL AMMAN NEAR THIRD CIRCLE 

4-BEDROOM FLAT, well furnished, with telephone, W' 
age, and spacious dining- cum- living room, two batnroo 

For more details please contact Silawl Real Estate Agee' 5 * 

FOR RENT nwr 

; _ DELUXE FURNISHED APARTMENT^ 
FIRST FLOOR at a two- floor building, two tedroo^* 
dining room, veranda,- central heating. All rooms 
with wall-to-wall carpets. -ear 

LOCATION: Khalda Um Al-Summaq to the north, 
International Baccalaureate School. ^ "cal n*Lie»** 
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ndonesian reception at Marriott 


• Saturday 17 August marked 
the Fortieth anniversary of In- 
dia's Independence The 
^[on was marked with sev- 
d»l activities both hi home and 
sbfMd. In Amman, the Indone- 
fian Embassy organised a num- 
ter of activities. It all began with 
, flag-raising ceremony at the 
Indonesian Embassy. This was 
followed in the evening by a 
reception at the Marriott Hotel. 
Hu following Sunday 1 8 Au- 

I aist. there was a get together of 
Indonesian nationals in Amman. 

Indonesian Ambassador in 
Unman Dr Zalnul Yasnl and his 
life warmly welcomed the over 
100 guests to the reception. 
Other officials from the embassy 
Micluded Mr Slamet Mustafa, 

■ mm) secretary in charge of po- 
i' iiiical, economic and consular 
► , [fairs and Mr Ha (from! Naklm, 
pets attache. 

A number of foreign diplomats 
in Amman and their wives were 
wesenl Indian Ambassador Mr 
l Pjire Lai Santoshl was seen 
chatting heartly with French 
Ambassador Mr Patrick Le- 
cterrq. There were also Ameri- 
can Ambassador Harold Booker, 


i The Indian community in Jor- 
bn celebrated their nation’s 
ilth anniversary of indepen- 
, deuce on 1 5 August, 1985. In- 
dian residents in Jordan, from 
Amman and other parts of the 
country assembled at the re- 



!hi S rS. aSh *i d i he P ak '? tanl Ambassador being welcomed to 

b.h7d mI mJ? SJi! sc In ,l,e plc, " rc lnc "" le Profcssor 


Turkish Ambassador Resat 
Arlm, Swiss Ambassador Andre 
Louis Vallon, Tunisian Ambassa- 
dor Mar men Bcnlarbi and Pakis- 
tani Ambassador Prof. Ehsan 
Rashid. 


sidencc of the Indian Ambassa- 
dor in Jabal Amman at 9 am. Mr 
Pyarc Lai Santoshl, the Ambass- 
ador welcomed the people to the 
ceremonies which commenced 
with the hoisting of the Indian 
tricolour and the singing of the 



| f 9 

LJ'd., 


Ambassador Mr Santoshl addresses a gathering of In- 
Irt ? a ^°°®l 8 1® Amman as part of activities which marked 
■Wi s iodopende nee anniversary last week. 


Besides the diplomats were 
jenior officials from the Jordn- 
.:lan Foreign Ministry. These in- 
cluded Foreign Ministry Ambass- 
ador Mr Tayseer Toukan and 
Shaher Bakr chief of protocol. 


national anthem. 

Mr Santoshl then read out the 
Indian President's Independence 
day message to Indians at home 
and abroad. The Ambassador 
also delivered a special message 
to the Indian community in Jor- 
dan. Mr Santhoshi praised the 
Indo- Jordanian relationship. He 
described the signing of a proto- 
col early this year between the 
Royal Scientific Society of Jor- 
dan and the Indian Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, New Delhi as a landmark 
in Indio-Jordanian bilateral rela- 
tions. There were refreshments 
in Lypical Indian style with ‘La- 
doo' and ‘ Pakhoro' and tea. The 
occasion offered a get-to-gelher 
of Indians living in this country. 
There was an unprecedented 
large number of people at this 
year's function including tur- 
baned Sikhs, Muslims, Chris- 
tians and Hindus. U was, in- 
deed, a show of unity in divers- 
ity- 

By Henry Arnold I 
Week commencing | 
22nd August, 1985 1 


Getting it done 


HAVE YOU ever been overwhelmed by a number of tusks you 
were required to complete within a certain time... the dead- 
line syndrome. 1 cal! it. Instead of energetically tackling one 
task after the other until they were finished, the mere 
thought of all that work seemed to inhibit even the first ef- 
forts of doing what was needed. 

The question is what can be done to get over that first inhi- 
biting feeling, to start your own wheels of progress rolling. 
Many times what happens is that the individual does start 
working at some tasks but they arc not the central, crucially 
important ones, but some little, not- very- necessary ones. 
These include busy- work like sharpening your pencil, strai- 
ghtening out the paper clips and dusting the top of your desk 
when you should be writing a report or getting that stack of 
papers filed away properly in the cabinet. 

in another setting this procrastination could take the farm 
of perhaps cleaning the kitchen windows when you should 
have worked on straightening out the cupboards, pulling out 
the weeds in the garden when you should have washed the 
dishes, watering the potted plants instead of ironing the 
clothes. This is not an efficient method and tends to dissipate 
both your time and energy before the real job at hand is 
undertaken. When you see yourself doing this ... stop! 

Get a piece of paper and pencil and sit down. Make a list. 
You have two approaches. Either write down the jobs in order 
of how-mucli time they will require, with the longer tasks at 
the top and others needing less time at the bottom, or list 
them by how much you dislike doing them, with most hated 
work heading up the lot and the jobs you don't really mind at 
the bottom. Then start working at this list. And the relief you 
will feel at getting a despised chore out of the way will carry 
you through simpler ones. . 

There are also alternatives in working methods afte'r you 
have set job priorities. U the job is long and involved, or ex- 
ceedingly tedious, and cannot be completed in one day then 
don't start it then drop it in the middle. Divide it up into frac- 
tions — halves or thirds — and then schedule it for two or 
three days running for the first thing to do that day. 

Once you have begun on n project then keep returning to it 
until it is completed. Don't let yourself be distracted from it. 
And even though there will be interruptions that you won’t be 
able to avoid as none of us ever works in the perfect selling, 
be sure to go back to what you were doing as soon as possible 
and not leave it until it is completed. Then It will be off your 
mind, and out of your way, bringing that sense of relief so 
necessary ir you are to go on to other work. 

Using these methods will not make your life perfection by 
any means, but it will help to get those things done that we all 
need to do, whether we like it or not. 


— December 2 1st to ARIES — March 21st to April 2 0th 
v A few minor problems which have beset 

dJih r ,^ nfldence “hould be much uplifted you of late should now disappear and you 
this coming week, by someone very may find that- life In general takes on a ro- 

5,0,1 ,a ktnS ■ close interest In a plan sler hue. You would do well to be dlscrimi- 

Ji WJ “tty have for the two or you. You nating In your choice of friends now, for 
ofiku- , a now contact during the course you could very easily upset someone wio 

hniBL W f Bkl wWch could prove to be an ad- has come to think a lot of you recently, 

and in ,1° y0Ul in your working life, Towards the end of the week, an older per- 
you cJr/Jv S0 , cIal neld - YOU will find that son's generosity will both surprise and 

Ins deop* X ^ rc se your Influence to a surpris- please you, and this in turn will help to nil- 

litude. 8 10 change a younger person's at- fill a wish. 

Jailu * r y 20th to Febru- TAURUS — April 21 st to May 20th 

0W ? J ud ? m «nt in resolving a You would be well advised to be satlsfi; 
eatbVK™ ° r tp« heart, and do not rely with what you have for the moment, r 

■te possihiw? °f P 0the rs around you. There is changes are indicated which could to 

of an unexpected gift from a great benefit to both you and your partne 

lw *3lL 08 f 0Urce some during An associate at business could show yi 

io«h week, which should give you much more consideration which should he 

r » r thought. You could £ ruS your progress considerably. Your social 

rather ?„ w !i en 8 relative tends to leave you Holds much pleasure for the corn! 

lhc ?miy hal da ? re 8 ard lng a plan which weekend. You will find that you can affo 

about this V0, not to worry too much to splash out a little now. 

fOttJ® 8 — February 19th to March GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

T|i| 

Wfo?°!2! Be ? *° 1,8 an extremely active This could be a week of achievement 
: cte in whi$? u 1,1 the *oclal field, and also practically everything that you do, and yc 

Way a verJb,^ 11 ^ find that romance will happy-go-lucky altitude could net you 

^ yK^ part - , The unexpected help most enjoyable period. You.should find tj 

ion aiiJS, 1 receive from a young per- both friends and relatives are very c 

^““ Pteasa you and even operative during ®* B 

; ? 8ed JusmBi p ftn “ my have ^ re- enabling you to go ^ 

^y abol’ft' should Kill be very may have for a weekendputing. Where a r 
"Mdtt 1118 domestic Held, this mantle attachment la J 

1 liters \ ■ TO ry ^warding week for family have been playing the waiting game, but y 
. .i "■ 1 • nra in maipA mi for lost time. 


You would be well advised to be satisfied 
with what you have for the moment, Tor 
changes are indicated which could be of 
great benefit to both you and your partner. 
An associate at business could show you 
much more consideration which should help 
your progress considerably. Your social Hie 
Holds much pleasure for the coming 
weekend. You will find that you can aJTord 
to splash out a little now. 

GEMINI — ■ May 21st to June 20th 

This could be a week of achievement In 

E radically everything that you do, and your 
appy- go- lucky attitude could net you a 
most enjoyable period. You.should find that 
both friends and relatives are very, co- 
operative during this coming vwek, thus 
enabling you to go aheaij with plans that you 
may have for a weekandjsuting. Where a ro- 
mantic attachment is concerned, you may 
Have been playing the waiting game, but you 
can now make up for lost time. 


CANCER June 2 1 st to July 2 1 si 

This could be the start of a particularly 
active period for you, thus giving you scope 
for recently half- formed ideas. A slight 
change in your affairs could be imminent, 
and by trying to see the other person' s point 
of view, you could avoid any upsets which 
could occur. An Improvement in domestic 
harmony due to your efforts will win you 
the approval of a dear one. You should have 
an abundant supply of energy to cope with 
most things. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21 si 

You may need to watch your F's and Q's 
where an affair of the heart is concerned 
during this coming week, and by being extra 
attentive, this could lead on to more peace- 
ful relationshipa. You may enter new sur- 
roundings and be pleasantly surprised by 
your own skill In an entertainment. You 
should be in excellent form throughout the 
whole of this week, and your personality 
should help you to make the most of your 
ideas socially. 

VIRGO — August 22 nd to September 
2 1 st 

A difference of opinion in a personal rela- 
tionship will be settled once and for ail dur- 
ing this week, with a peace offering from 
the other person. Your leisure hours could 
prove to be quite strenuous this week, but at 
the same time, most enjoyable. Where your 
working life is concerned, the indications 
are that there will be pleasureable aspects, 
as others around you will show their: con- 
fidence in you. Finances appear to improve 
quite a lot now. 


LIBRA —- September 22 nd to October 
22nd 

You should be able to establish a new 
understanding where a friendship is 
concerned, and this should make things ea- 
sier ail round. Your social affairs should be 
taking on a far more encouraging look, and 
you should now be able to stop worrying and 
press on with new ideas. Events will lake an 
unexpected course this coming week, and it 
seems quite likely that you may be called 
upon to make a journey of quite some dis- 
tance. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 21st 

Your charm should be the instrument of 
your success in Lhe social field during this 
coming week, and In consequence, you 
should find yourself extremely popular with 
the opposite sex. You may find that this is 
rather an expensive week, so you would be 
very well advised not to let impulsiveness 
get the better of your good judgment, and 

K u should find that most things will go qu- 
smoolhly. You should grasp at an oppor- 


tunity which will arise lo Improve your sur- 
roundings. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 2 2nd to 
December 20 th 

You would be well advised to keep your 
week quietly to routine if you possibly can. 
and do avoid having harsh words with a 
loved one. for their unusual actions should 
be made clear to you by the end of the week. 


You may find yourself tied up in a little jea- 
lousy during this weak, due to a chance re- 
mark- Keep a level head, and this should 


Wifl, 



prove to bo far from a serious remark. Eco- 
nomy is an important factor during this 
week. 
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A shepherd blows his flute while his sheep graze in the field. This is the title of Adel Jamil* s 
drawing. Adel Is In the Third class at Amman B/P school. Thank you Adel. 


Semi your pictures, stories and jokes to: Star Kids, Jerusalem 
Star, l\(). Box 59 1, Amman. Children whose material is pu- 
blished will receive a Jerusalem Star T-Shirt, so don’t forgot 
to put your name, age, school, l\(). Itev number and si/e 
(small, medium or large). 



it's a recoi 


The largest iceberg on 

RECORD VMS SIGHTED W IVfc 
SOOTH PACIFIC IU 1156. IT 
MEASURED 20B WUSS f 337**1 
LONG AMD 60 HUES i1T«m>VIIDt 


From tho Guinness Booh tit records 

ccrfijulnd by Norris McWfrirtC' 




WHEN PAS€PAtL rVATER HANK 
AARON BETTERED THE LEGEM PART 
BARE RUTH’*' ( APEER RE/ CCD 
FOU HOWIE PUNA. HI RECEIVED 
300.000 ABUSIVE LETTERS 





THE MOST PHENOMENAL 
EATING MACHINE IN NATURE IS 
THE LARVA CF THE FOLXPHEMUS 
MOW WHICH ,1/1 THE FIRST 48 
HOURS OF LIFE. CONSUMES AN 
AMOUNT EQUAL TO et.CCO 
TIMES HA OWN BiRTHweiSHT. 




THIS WOULD BE EQUIVALENT TO 
A TIS pi 17 l,T HUMAN SAW 
CuN— LIMING 1OT TTNB . 


The Hare and the Lion 


By Hamdan A.1- Haj 
Star Staff Writer 

ONCE UPON a time, the 
lion was the King of all the 
animals In the forest. The 
rest of the animals ranging 
from the birds to the ele- 
phants all had great re- 
spect fdr the lion. None of 
them did anything that 
would annoy the King. 
However, despite the re- 
spect and service rendered 
to the lion, he ail the time 
thought of ways and means, 
to cheat or deceive the rest 
of the animals. 

One day the lion thought 
of a very wicked plap to 
kill all the animals in the 
Kingdom. He decided to 
pretend to be dead and 
when each of the other 
animals came to pay their 
respects, he would , jump 
up from bed and attack 
him: . 


One day when the lion 
decided to put his wicked 
plan into effect, the lion 
slept for a long time. The 
other animals became wor- 
ried that their King had 
not come out from bed for 
the whole day. Later the 
news flashed that the lion 
was dead. 

Immediately all the ani- 
mals trooped to the lion’s 
house to pay their re- 
spects. It was the horse 
who got to the lions’ house 
. as he was the fastest in 
the bush. 

The other animals came 
in slpwiy and soon : the 
courtyard in the lion’s 
house was filled to capac- 
ity. The animals began 
thinking of what to do in 
the circumstances. But orie 
animal among the group, 
the hare became suspicious 
as soon as he- saw the 
lion's body lying: on the 


bed. To him there was no 
sign that of death with the 
lion and he suspected some 
trick in the making. Soon 
the animals began to queue 
and file past the lion’s 
body one after the other 
with each animal going 
into the room one at a 
time. 

Then suddenly the hare 
spoke to the other ani- 
mals. He said that was not 
the way a dead lion be- 
haves. According to the 
hare, a dead lion always 
has one foot raised in the 
air. AH the animals were 
surprised when they saw 
the dead Hon raise one of 
his legs soon after the hare 
had spoken. 

AH the animals realised 
immediately that the hare 
was right when he doubted 
the genuinity of the lion’s 
.death. They all left the 
. lion $ house and from that 
day onwards, they refused 
, to regard the j ion. as their 
•King.: \ *•. >•, - • 





Why leaves are green? 


A RAY OF WHITE light when passed through a trian- 
gular prism of glass is broken up into rainbow colours. I 

These seven spectrum colours are displayed in the 
order: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet. 

Experiments in growing plants under coloured glass 
have shown that under the red, orange and yellow col- 
ours, leaves are extremely active in manufacturing 
food materials. Under the blue and violet colours little 
or no starch is formed. The green pigment in leaves, 
while absorbing the red and yellow rays, acts as a 
screen against these blue and violet colours. It, how- 
ever, rejects the green rays. 

Our visual impression of leaves is that they appear 
green, for we are viewing only the rejected rays. 


SPOT THE CHANGES 
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Victorious basketball 
team receives praises 
from King 





V ■ • 


Victorious Jordanian basket ball team members with His Majesty 
King Hussetn 


5*:. 
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Ills Highness Prince Ra’ld receives the team upon arrival 

By Hamdan Al Haj 

Star Staff Writer - • . . . 

AMMAN (Star) — The Jordan it participated the Pan Arab 

tatlonal Basketball team which games held In Morocco returned 

ms the gold medal In the basket- home on Monday, 
hall tournament at Morocco after The team was received at the 


Queen Alla International Airport 
by Prince Ra’ad Bln Zald, Chief 
Chamberlain deputising His 
Majesty King Hussein. There 
was a large gathering to welcome 
the victorious team at the air- 
port, which Included the Minis- 
ter of Youth, Director General of 
Youth Caro Corporation, sports 
men, representatives of compa- 
nies, establishments and corpo- 
rations and the press. 

His Majesty King Hussein 
received the team at the Hashem- 
ite Royal Court Tuesday. He con- 
gratulated the team members for 
exhibiting their skill in the tour- 


nament and making the country’ s 
presence felt at the Arab games. 

His Majesty, In .appreciation 
of their performance presented 
the members of tlic team with 
Monarch watches. 

The Jordanian sports Informa- 
tion Association iiostcd a recep- 
tion Tuesday night In honour of 
the National Basketball team 
which was attended by the Minis- 
ter of Youth and senior officials 
and sports journalists. 

Jordan defeated Iraq In ffac 
final played last Friday, 16, Au- 
gust (80- 78) In Morocco. 


By Kelr Radnedge 
; Compass Features 

LONDON — Argentina's Diego 
Maradona will be a marked man 
at next year's World Soccer Cup 
•finals In Mexico — thanks to bis 
refutation as the world's most 
girted present-day footballer. 


Maradona: ‘ Argentina is hungry 
for world cup success’ 


Lesser players will try to kick 
and upset him, remembering 
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how three years ago in Spain, 
foUowing rough treatment by 
Salvadorean and Italian defen- 
ders, the young Maradona's con- 
trol snapped when he got more of 
the same in a vital match against 
Brazil. 

His response was to kick Bra- 
zilian substitute Batista in the 
stomach. Maradona was sent off 
and Argentina crashed out of the 
World Cup. 

Critics said the Argentine star 
could not stand the pressure, 
that he was immature at 2 1 , that 
his talent had made life too easy. 

Now with the Italian club Na- 
, poll, Maradona Is 24 — still 
young, but old enough to cope 
with success, luxury, fast cars 
and hangers-on. 

Over recent months Maradona 
has demonstrated a growing abil- 
ity to handle the media In his re- 
sponses to the daily questioning. 
The foUowing Is a sample. 

Q: Does the thought of the 
pressure and physical punish- 
ment at next year’s World Cup 
finals worry you? 

A: No, as long as I am not In- 
jured, 1 wiU make sure 1 go to 
Mexico at my peak in physique 
and technique. 

Secondly, 1 hope the referee- 
ing wiU be very different from 
Spain in 1 982. In Latin America 
referees are much more severe 
in punishing fouls on forwards 
— a bad tackle is always a foul. 
That's not true of Italy, and still 
less of Spain. 

Q: French star Michel Platini 
of Juventus says he will probably 
retire after the World Cup. Have 
you set limits on your, career? 

A: Certainly not. If it wire, 
possible. I would play until 100. 
I don’t want to stop playing, I 
have seen too many players who 
left the game and just live on 
their memories. 

Q. Since the summer of 1 982, 

* ave been mostly living and 

S g in Europe. Has that af- 
i your wiU to play for Ar- 
gentina in the World Cup? 

A: No. I went to Europe to join 
Barcelona and then Napoli to 
help secure my future and that of 


snort 






my family, but my heart always 
remained in Argentina. One day 
1 want to go back there to play. It 
might not be as well paid, but I 
think I wiU be able to afford such 
■ a luxury. 

Q: Your career has had some 
disappointments notably with 
regard to the World Cup? 

A: Yes. In 1978 1 was in the 
squad selected by Cesar Menottl 
to try to win the World Cup In 
front of our own fans. 

There were 25 players in the 
sauad, but the rules allowed only 
22 for the finals and 1 was one of 
the three left out. 1 thought my 
world had come to an end. 

Things did not go well for us in 
Spain. 1 don't think the referees 
did us any favours, and 1 admit I 
was at fault as well. 

With Mexico next year, we 
have a chance to take revenge. 
Looking back, l realise that In , 
1982 I was not really fit or 
strong enough. £ had a feeling 
even before the finals that there 
would be problems. 

Now my ambition is to be per- 
fectly fit and ready next year to 
help bring the World Cup back to 
Argentina. If 1 have to subordin- 
ate my individual ability to the 
service of the team effort, I will 
do that. 

When Peld was 1 7 he scored 
two goals for Brazil in the World 
Cup Final against Sweden. Peo- 
ple keep asking me If I want that 
sort of crowning glory. ' 

1 honestly don't look for it. Be- 
ing a member of a team 
which wins the World Cup- 
will be quite sufficient. Anyway, 

I don' Hike being compared with 
Peid. I’m happy being Maradona. 

Q: Since 1982 Carlos Bilardo 
has succeeded Menottl as. man- 
ager of Argentina. How do they 
compare? 

A: Menottl benefited from per- 
fect working conditions when 
Argentina won the World Cup at 
home lh 1978. It's very differ- 
ent for BHardo. 

He has a new, young team, 
without much experience apart 
from Daniel Passarella in the 
centre of defence and Ubaldo 
Fillol in goal. 


Exercise 
in the pool 

SWIMMING IS one of the 
most ideal ( sonic .say the very 
best) exercises In which yon 
can engage. Not only does It 
afford great pleasure. It puts 
the eutire body to work. Swi- 
mming has long been ail activ- 
ity prescribed for Individuals 
with back and joint problems. 

“While the stress of work- 
ing out on a hard surface may 
affect persons with weak 
joints or those who are over- 
weight, working out In the 
water can be fun as well as 
comfortable,” says Dr Lnvon 
C Johnson, director of the 
Preventive Medicine mid Fit- 
ness Centre at the United 
Stntcs Sports Academy. 

“The buoyancy of the water 
removes the weight- bearing 
problems of working out on a 
floor or running path,” Dr 
Johnson says. 

A sample swimming poo] ex- 
ercise routine nilglit begin 
with a warm-up: Sitting on 
(he pool deck (with this pro- 
gramme, you can work on fit- 
ness while bringing your tan 
to Its desired level), perform 
5 minutes of simple flexibility 
exercises. 

Now enter the water, pref- 
erably water that is shoulder 
deep, and walk briskly across 
the pool; turn and repeat. 

In chest- deep water, per- 
form these exercises: 

1. Kick your leg forward, 
then backward, then to the 
side. 

2. Place the arms out In front 
of your body and vigorously 
sweep the arms downward un- 
til the palms touch the thighs. 
Return and repent. Then, vi- 
gorously sweep tho nrms out- 
ward until extended from the 
shoulders. Return and repeat. 

3. Bounce up and down on 
both feet. 

4. Run In place. 

5. Bounce on first one foot 
and then the other. 

6. Place the arms (submer- 
ged) outward from the shoul- 
ders and twist at the waist , 
first to one side and then the 
other. 

7. Jog back and forth across 
the pool. 

8. Stand facing the pool wall, 
grasp tho edge of the gutter, 
and extend the legs outward. 
Perform the flutter kick. 
Repeat with the frog kick. 

9. Turn over and repeat the 
flutter and frog kicks from 
your bHck. 

10. Propel yourself across the 
pool using any type of arm 
stroke. Turn and repeat. 

11. Swim across the pool 
underwater. Turn and repeat, 

12. In the shallow end of the 
pool, Jog In a circle. 

“Swimmers may then want 
to complete several lengths of 
the pool. One lap should be 
fast, followed by a slow lap, 
with this exercise continuing 
according to the ability of the 
participant and the time all 
owed,*' Dr Johnson says. 

In Ideal method of cooling 
down from the exercises is to 
bob up and down in chest- deep 
water. Air Is exhaled below 
water. Many non-swimmers 
cannot, do this exercise, so 
care must be taken. 

“With these few minutes of 
exercise, you are Improving 
your flexibility, your stren- 
gth, -and your cardiovascular 
fitness level.” 

It's a way to take aerobic 
dance classes with you when 
yon move outdoors for tbe sun 
and water. 
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The shark on the go. 


The 


Far Side 


fly GARY LARSON 


Q 1965 Universal Praas Syndicate 
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"Milking the sheep'* by Veronica Hnfano, Pentax MG wl deangle 35-24 mm, Sakura ASA 100 
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“Shnser* by Issa Nabll, Cannon A-i 
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by Hlsham Ghalth. Koclna, Zoom 500, 1/250 at f-8 
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Shooting portraits 

ONE THING you can be proud to specialize In Is the art of por- 
trait. There are many misconceptions about portraits, one Is 
that any picture of a person looking straight at you i9 considered 
to be a portrait. That is not true. In fact such a photographic art 
Is one of the finest, most sophisticated and most creative exist- 
ing. 

One point which a beginner must take into account is that a 
portrait doBS not only present the physical form, but the spiritual 
one as well. How can you photograph "spirits" is where your 
creativity comes Into focus. 

There are basic elements that define the subject of your pic- 
ture and the way you want to present him or her. One way to 
study such elements Ib to look Into your understanding ot the 
personality you want to~&hobt. If It Is a child, then you will prob- 
ably be looking for Innocence and beauty among other traits. 
While an elderly person will be providing you with a much seri- 
ous look, kindness, wisdom and others. 

So it Is up to your understanding to determine the successful 
representation of the subject. 

Aa for the technical parts. You can do portraits In sludlo or 
outdoors. And you can use simple systems and complicated 
ones as well. But what you should look for once again is the 
message you want to get across that Is related to your subject. 
For example, another misconception about portraits Is that noth- 
ing should appear In the photo but the subject "Itself". This is an 
erroneous belief. If you are doing an assignment on a football 
player what better place to take the picture than a football field. 
Or If the subject feels easy among people or In a zoo, go there 
and take your pictures. 

Last but not least, is being natural. Portraits are sometimes 
Judged unfairly as being superficial and artificial. This is not Ihe 
goal. In fact you want to make sure that the subject forgets 
about your presence and acts naturally. This is when you can 
make sure that you got what you want. 

Mr Zoom 










"Thorn" by Ja nan Ut on m 


Commodore Photofinishing Plant Co 

Agent and Distributor .of Kodak Products in Jordan. 

Developing, Printing and Enlarging colour photographs. 

Locations Jabal AI-Hussein Khalid Ibn Al-Walfd Sir. 

P.O. Box 921599 Amman -. Jordan 

Studio Tel: 619190 " Commercjal/bepartment 616719 * The Laboratory. 89^8 \H 
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entertainment 


Special package for Eid holidays 


| JMMN mEVISiQH | 

Your TV 
guide 

Channel 6 
programmes from 
August 24 to 30: 

Saturday 24 August: 

1 8:30 VIETNAM, episode 

21, “Peace and Consequence 
U973>" : In I ‘>73, after six 
yen is df negotiation. a cease file 
in Vietnam was dee lured. To the 
American government, it was 
pence with honour; to liic South 
Vietnamese it was ti sell-out; the 
communists celebrated. Com- 
munist forces remained in South 
Viet min), and the day of the 
cense fire saw heavy lighting. 

■ 9:10 SATURDAY VARIETY 
SHOW 

' 10:20 FEATURE FILM. 

“Anne of the Thousand Days": 
Starring Richard Burton, Gene- 
vieve Bujold, Irene Papas and 
Anthony Quayie: Effective his- 
| torical drama about England's 
! Henry VIII and his legendary ro- 
mance with Anne Bolegn. A la- 
vish civilized and rather genteel 
depiction of one of history’s 
great romances. 

Sunday 25 August: 

* 8:30 RHODA. An episode' 
entitled “Nick Lobo, Super- 
star’ ’: Rhoda and her sister 
Brenda are trying to help Nick 
Lobo to make it as a superstar. ■ 

*9:10 “Sleep from A to Z‘\ 
Documentary. 

• • 10:20 THE LOVE BOAT. 
Part II of last week's episode; 


The Love Boat crew join in the 
production »>l the movie on the 
boat. 


Monday 26 August: 

(’I he first day of Al-Adha 
Eid) 

* 8:3(1 WHO’S THE BOSS?, a 
new episode entitled “Sport Bud- 
dies”: Angela is pleased to have 
a boy friend but this did not last 
king as she discovered that he 
has other girl-friends. 

* *>: 1 0 SKIN DEEP, episode 3: 
T he old man slays with his 
youngest daughter who became 
disappointed when site discov- 
ered that her only son has joined 
the army. 

1 • 10:20 FEATURE FILM. 

■ • For a Few Dollars More": .star- 
ring Clint Eastwood mid lore Van 
Cieef. ' 


Tuesday 27 August: 

• 8:30 KATE AND ALLIE 

• 9:10 FOR THE TERM OF 
HIS NATURAL LIFE, episode 2 

• 10:20 FEATURE FILM. 
"How to Break up a Happy Di- 
vorce” 

Wednesday 28 Au- 
gust: 


* 8:30 THREE'S COMPANY. 
“Some of that Jazz" 

* 9:10 VARIETY SHOW 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM. 
Wcstside story, starring Natalie 
Wood, Rila Moreno, Richard 
Beymer and George Chakiris: 
The celebrated Broadway musical 
masterpiece about rival white 
and Puerto Rican gangs in a New 
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William Gaunt as Arthur Crabtree, Colin Edwyn as Mr Benson and Patricia Garwood as Beryl In 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME, Thursday at 8:30. 


York ghetto become a spectacu- 
lar movie musical. 


Thursday 29 August: 


' 8:30 NO PLACE LIKE 
HOME, episode 3 

* 9:10 The new series FLY- 
ING DOCTORS: At the centre of 
the Australian continent lies a 
vast, rugged area of savage 
beauty, violent weather changes 
and fierce deserts. The sparse 
population lives in remote sheep 
stations and homesteads, facing 
the daily challenge of survival in 
this wild, isolated land that is 
the Australian Out-back. It is 


here the legendary Royal Flying 
Doctor Service does its work, 
bringing medical aid to the peo- 
ple spread over 2 million square 
miles of untamed country. When 
Tom Callaghan, a handsome, 
ambitious doctor, joins the ser- 
vice, his arrival at Cooper's 
Crossing coincides with that of 
Liz Drever, a hard-working. 
New York advertising executive 
whose mother once made this 
area her home, it is in this re- 
mote outback setting the two be- 
come irresistibly drawn toge- 
ther. 

* 10:20 FOX MYSTERY 

THEATRE, ' * And the Wall came 
Tumbling Down": A 17th cen- 
tury church is destroyed to make 


way for a new NATO headquar- 
ters. But when the spirits gel 
restless everyone associated with 
the project gets the shock of 
their lives. 

Friday 30 August: 


*8:30 CHARLES IN CHA- 
RGE, episode entitled "Jill's 
Decision 

* 9:10 TENKO, episode 9: 
Unexpected news means a sud- 
den change of plan for Maggie 
and Mrs Van Meyer 

* 10:20 MACGRUDER AND 
LOUD 
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Woody Allen’ s Manhattan 


WOODY ALLEN’S “Manhat- 
tan" is one of many films 
that celebrate the city of New 
York, a favourite setting for a 
number of contemporary fil- 
ms (Scorcese’s "New York, 
New York" is another strik- 
ing example). Woody Allen's 
films in general are his own 
reflebtions of the big city in 
which he himself is deeply 
rooted and to which he Is ob- 
. viously devotedly attached. - 

His film "Manhattan", 
therefore, is as much about 
the city as It is about the peo- 
ple Allen Is characterising in 
it: Neurotic, lonely and sophi- 
sticated creatures to whom 
busy and impersonal city life 
is the natural habitat. - 

. The central character in the 
film is Isaac Davis (played by 
. Woody Allen himself, who 
also wrote and directed the 
film) a play wrltdr twice di- 
vorced and currently having a 
passing affair with a seven- 
teen year old high school 
student, Tracy (Muriel Hem- 
ingway). Isaac is 'plagued by 
his second ex- wile (Meryl' 
Streep) who had deserted him 
for a female lover and intends 
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to publish a book about their 
disintegrated marriage. 

During the course of the 
film Isaac drifts into an in- 
tense and troubling love affair 
with a sharply Intelligent, 
highly strung journalist 
(Mary) who had formerly 
been his married friend’s 
lovor and to whom she later 
returns. In the role of Mary, 
Diane Keaton epitomises the 
pseudo- intellectual modern 
woman: Sophisticated yet vul- 
nerable, down-to-earth yet 
romantio, uncompromising 
yet hesitant. 

Though the film is essen- 
tially a comedy, characterised 
by Allen's wry humour, his 
bitter wisecracks and biting 
satire, yet it is a dark hued 
comedy, Its content is in 
keeping with Allen’s obses- 
sion with the problems, of 
modern urban men and wo- 
men, their hang-ups neuro- 
ses, suffering and ultimate 
loneliness — all vainly pursu- 
ing An elusive happiness in a 
vast but uncaring, Impersonal 
though beautiful concrete jun- 
gle- 

For.'- all its laughter ' and 


.funny Allen quips, "Manhat- 
tan" takes a sober, even rue- 
ful look at human relation- 
ships depicting people who 
live with regret, rejection and 
dissatisfaction. With great 
skill Allen integrates comedy 
with serious human concerns; 
deflecting pain by a wisecrack 
and putting down suffering by 
a satirical comment. ■ 

Apart from the pain and I 
the laughter, the film, has Its 1 
most beautiful and rhapsodic 
scenes, especially those of 
tiie streets, monuments and 
lights of the city. There are 
some memorable shots betw- 
een Isaac and Mary such as 
that of their meeting at the 
planetarium, where the black 
and white photography por- • 
trayed dazzling silhouettes. 

The symphonically. arranged 
music accompanying the ac- 
tion greatly contributed to 
making the film the highly so- 
phisticated, sceptically affec- 
tionate celebration of urban- 
ism that "Manhattan" is: A 
breathtakingly fascinating 
concrete, jungle: . j I 

N.B., "Manhattan" ! is. sch- 
eduled for .screening .at the * 
American Centre this evening | 
(Thursday 22/8 J at 7 .00 pm. ' 


Video tops 


Latest arrivals 

• Firestarter • Soldier 
Warriors • Tarzan • Por- 
. ridge • Busting • Be- 
‘Shaque (Indian). Arab: • 

, Al-Awghad. 

Popular movies 

*• Risky Business • Tight- 
1 rope • Breakheart Pass • 
Six Weeks • The Amateur 

• Darina (Indian). Arab-. 
•Al-Darb Al- Ahmar e Mo- 
ghawery fe AI- Kolia « Ja- 
broot Imraa . 


Courtesy Video Shmei- 
sani — Amman, 


/^LONDON Top \ 
Bovoffice Films: 

1 . A View to a Kill 
Revenues $142,381 

2. Police Academy 2 ■ 

Revenues Si 02 1 

3. Return to Oz , oC 

_ Revenues 838,385 

Revenues $33,548 

5. Witness 

Revenues $33,401 

Bifdy Revenues 5 ) 8,936 

7. Beverly Hills Cop j 

Revenues $15,o^ J 

8. A Passage to India 

Revenues $1 5- 561 

9. Amadeus Cl , Q4 i 

Revenues Si 2 , 1 

10. The Cotton Club , 

. Revenues $ 10.» j -/ 


Follow That Bird 

FIRST-Class, likeable kiddie comedy with big bird of ^ 
fame making his feature film debut. The somewhat 
8 -foot fowl Is iured from the comfort of his seasame sir 
home. His muppet character friends charge to the 
There's loads of lively humour and ample togetherness p 
losophy to put smiles on the faces of youngsters as wen 
their .parents.. John Candy, Chevy Chase and Joe 
Join in the jolly adventure. (G) good children's njo 
comedy. Director - Ken Kwapis running time — 88 rain ‘ 
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0. flax (Hungary) v J van 
fte Wtei (Holland), Biel 
InlOTonai 108fi. When botth 
w*n have attacks and tooth 
*tog» are exposed, first Strike 


Word Game 


HOW many words of four let- 
? n or more can you make 
[join [he letters shown here? 
i making a word, each letter 


r-mifided. 7 


"Thanks. That squeaking 
has bean driving me erwy." 






























